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“I'm sorry, but Anne is in bed. She 
has the sniffles and I can’t let her 
go to school or play with anybody 
until she is well again.” 


complications—injured eyesight, deafness. 
Whooping cough may so reduce resistance 


“(gs mother. She knows that sniffles 
may be the forerunner of any one 


of several infectious diseases and she helps se. that the child is more susceptible to pneu- 
to protect other people’s children while she Bet) 4 monia or tuberculosis. Scarlet fever fre- 


A 


quently affects the kidneys and ears. All of 
these diseases—including diphtheria—may 
affect the heart and leave it permanently 
weakened. 


protects her own. 


A mild case of sniffles may seem so unim- 
portant at first that little or no attention 
is paid to it, but it may be the warning 
symptom of a threatened attack of measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria 


If your boy or girl seems well one day and 
develops a case of sniffles the next, the child 


a 


or influenza. These diseases, combined, cause | ai should be kept at home under close observa- 
about one in every five deaths of children 2% tion and should not be permitted to play 
between the ages of one and nine. Pe : out-of-doors or with other children. If there 


is no improvement within twenty-four hours 
and the child is feverish, send for the doctor. 
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The child who is “coming down” with one 
of these diseases is likely to spread the germs . 
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in class at school or to give them to other 
children at play. 


An attack of measles may be a simple affair, 
soon over; but sometimes it causes serious 


ie Fy | Any or all of the following booklets will 


be mailed free on request: “Measles,” 
“Whooping Cough,” “Scarlet Fever,” 
ae shtheria, 2 “Colds, Influenza, Pneumo- 

ia.” Address Booklet Department 9-S- 355, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE- INSURANCE COMPAN NY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, 
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| “KNOWLEDGE HAS 
CLIPPED LIGHTNING’S WINGS” 


O said a nineteenth-century writer. Twentieth- 
century knowledge—scientific research—has car- 
ried the daring task far toward completion. 


Every user of electricity depends on service—service 
that persists despite the attacks of lightning. The 
assault may be miles away, out on the long transmis- 
sion lines—or just around the corner. The result 
might be the stopping of electric appliances in the 
home,the shutdown of factory machinery,or a tragedy 
of darkness in the operating room of a hospital. 


Working within laboratory walls, General Electric 
men, beginning with Steinmetz, have created artifi- 
cial lightning — 10,000,000 volts at a stroke — that 
has enabled them to develop apparatus to safeguard 
lines and service from the ravages of nature’s thun- 
derbolts. 
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GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest 
hotels . . . maintaining traditionally high 
standards and homelike atmosphere. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
FROM $2.00 Dally 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate Restaurant Prices 


Three minutes’ walk to most of the Welfare 
councils, social agencies and schools for social 
research. 


20th Street at Irving Place 


A Knott Hotel 


Letter te a bride te whom 
we did not make a lean 


Dear Mapam: 

At your request, we are writ- 
ing to explain why your request 
for a loan was not granted. 


Your failure to make pay- 
ments to others did not encour- 
age us to believe you would 
pay us promptly. You are in 
arrears three $28 payments on 
your car, in spite of the fact 
that it is essential to your hus- 
band’s business. 


The fact that you are over- 
whelmed with debt seems to be 
no hindrance to your spending. 
You recently signed up for an 
expensive radio, adding an- 
other burden to your load of 
monthly payments. 


Your husband’s salary is no 
more now than before your 
marriage. How can even $250 
a month support two, since he 
accumulated debts on this 
amount when single? 

Replying to your question; 
“Where can I borrow some 
money?” we should say that 


our office is the most likely 
place “‘when as and if” you get 
your affairs into shape. To this 
end we enclose our “Better 
Buymanship” booklets, which 
will show you how you can buy 
most of the things you use for 
less money. The book ““Money 
Management for Households” 
will show you how to budget 
your installment payments so 
you can gradually get out of 
the hole. By learning to do 
without things in order to pay 
your bills you will gradually 
establish Credit Character. 


Believe it or not, thousands 
have been well launched on the 
road to financial security by 
these books. And I know you 
can summon up the necessary 
will power to help yourselves. 


Sincerely yours, 


Burr BLackBURN 


Director of Research 


Bernice DopcE 
“Home Economist” 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION And Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Household Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries make cash 
loans to families through 171 branch offices in 114 leading cities. 


Here are the booklets we sent to the Bride 


“Money Management for Households” has helped thou- 
sands to reconstruct family finances. Send for a free 
copy. The “Better Buymanship”’ booklets stretch the 
buying value of the dollar as much as 20 per cent. Send 
for free sample. This series has lately been revised. New 
edition has picture of doorway on cover. USE THIS 


COUPON. 


CHECK AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


HovusEHOoLD: PLease SEND ME: 


0 “Money Management for Households.”” A Family Budget 
Book with account sheets. (No charge.) 


DO “Better Buymanship” (Revised) ...a series of bulletins on 
consumer buying problems. One will be sent free as sample. 


16 bulletins, 40 cents. 


1. Poultry, Eggsand Fish. * 6. Meat. 


2. Sheets, Blankets,Table 
Linen, Towels. 


3. Fresh and Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


4, Shoes and Stockings. 


8. Fur. 


9. Wool Clothing. 
10. Floor Coverings. 
5. Silk and Synthetic Fibers. 11. Dairy Products. 


12. Cosmetics. 


7. Kitchen Utensils. 13. Gasoline, Oil and Tires. 


14. Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners. 

15, and 16 will be mailed 
as they are published 
during 1935. 


Schools or clubs ordering 25 or more bulletins to be sent in one 
package may secure them<at the special rate of a penny a copy. 
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HAVE BROUGHT MANY IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 


BACK in the early days of the tele- 
phone, practically all wires were 
carried overhead on poles or on 
house-tops. Some of the tallest poles 
carried as many as thirty cross-arms 
and three hundred wires. 

If the old system were in use today 
the streets of our larger cities would 
scarcely have room enough for their 
canopy of wires. Traffic would be im- 
peded, telephone service subject to 
the whimis of nature. 

Better ways had: to be found and 
the Bell System found those ways. 
As many as 1800 pairs of wires are 
now carried in a cable no larger 


than a baseball bat. Ninety-four 


per cent of the Bell System’s 
80,000,000 miles of wire is in cable; 
sixty-five per cent of it is beneath the 
ground. 

This has meant a series of con- 
quests of space, and insured greater 
clarity and dependability for every 
telephone user. But it is only one of 
many kinds of improvements that 
have been made. 

The present generation does not 
remember the old days of the tele- 
phone. Service is now so efficient 
that you accept it as a matter of 
course. It seems as if it must always 
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have been so. Yet it would be fa: 
different today if it were not for th: 
formation and development of thi 
Bell System. 

Its plan of centralized research 
manufacture and administration — 
with localized operation — has giver 
America the best telephone service it 
the world. 


Americans talk over Bell System wire 
59,000,000 times a day. In relation t 
population there are six times as many tel 
ephones in this country as in Europe ane 
the telephone is used nine times as much 
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UESTIONS of acute interest to taxpayers, relief clients, social 

agencies, public officials are raised by the charge that employ- 

able men and women are refusing jobs in order to stay on relief. 
Facts are rounded up and issues analyzed, page 421, by Daniel M. 
Kidney, a mid-westerner who is now Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard papers in Indiana and Oklahoma. 


[s the first of two papers on decentralization, John P. Ferris describes 
(page 426) some of the forces “washing away the foundation 
structures of rural life.” Mr. Ferris, an industrial engineer, was 
formerly a member of the Wisconsin Executive Council. 


Ries New Yorker, former edior of the Junior League Bulletin, 

and, since 1924, “chiefly concerned with raising a family,’ Mary 
Schieffelin Brown has warm personal interest in Manhattan’s most 
famous play spot, Central Park, and in the story of how its zoo (and 
‘| the habits of its patrons) have been transformed which she tells, 
| page 429, 


Wo director of The Renold and Coventry Chain Co. 
Ltd., of Manchester, England, C. G. Renold draws on his 
experience as employer of 5000 workers when he writes (page 432) 
of some of the problems and possibilities of labor organization in 
the US. 


iS the earlier parts of her book, from which we are privileged to 
draw another section (page 434) Jane Addams gives a clue to the 
background of Julia Lathrop’s interest in women’s movements: “‘Rock- 
ford College was founded (as Rockford Female Seminary) as early 
as 1849 . . . and Adeline Potter, Julia’s mother, was the youngest 
member and valedictorian of its first class. Rockford was my own alma 
mater, and I recall her very vividly at the fiftieth anniversary of their 
graduation. There had been nine members fifty years before and they 
were all alive and all there. . . . Three of the early graduates whom 
I had long known remain clearly in my memory as they appeared that 
day. One was Caroline Potter, my old teacher in literature. . . . An- 
other was her cousin, Julia Lathrop’s mother . . . and a third friend 
was Elizabeth Griffen Abbott, the mother of Grace Abbott, Julia 
Lathrop’s successor in the Children’s Bureau and at that time her 
assistant. . . . The two mothers were rather amused at the flowery 
references the Commencement orators made to the coincidence and 
remarked that it was an honor to the college only because the girls 
had done their work well. And good suffragists as they both were 
they added that after all, what was more natural than that women 
should take care of children when the federal government finally de- 
cided to pay. attention to them as well as to the progeny of fish and 
to the calves and little pigs which so far as the young was concerned 
had up to a very recent date monopolized its interest.” 


7: OE TIFFANY, who writes (page 439) about evening schools and 
what happens in their eager classes has been for fifteen years a 
teacher in the public schools of a city in northern California. 


AS professor of economics in the University of Chicago and one of 

three members of the Illinois Tax Commission, Simeon Leland 
knows not only the theories of public finance but the many problems 
involved in their application. Readers and headline writers will be 
grateful for the handy word he here puts into circulation. Page 444. 


N page 447, Gustav Stolper concludes his series, Your United 
States. Dr. Stolper was before the present regime in Germany 
editor of the Deutscher Volkswirt and for five years a member of the 
Reichstag from Hamburg. He will comment on economic questions— 
national and international—in coming issues of Survey GRAPHIC. 


ICTOR WEYBRIGHT this month joins the staff of Survey 

Graphic as managing editor, a desk that has been vacant since 
the death of Arthur Kellogg in July 1934. Both as writer (Chickens 
Come Home to Roost in the July issue) and as editor (the special 
number on New World Gypsy Trails) he is already known to Survey 
Graphic readers. 
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GRAIN HARVEST ON AN 


Although the machine-age has come to the 
farm, speeding and lightening much of its 
toil, many extra hands are called to the 
fields at harvest time, particularly in 
those regions which grow for market fruit, 
sugar beets, cotton and fresh vegetables 
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GAR Vy. cot AINDS RELIEF 


BY DANIEL M. KIDNEY 


when it is offered them is the hue and cry raised wher- 

ever there are berries to be picked, onions to be topped, 
sugar beets to be pulled, small grain to be harvested or corn 
to be shocked. The charge is leveled at that lowliest of 
laborers—the part-time agriculture worker. Unorganized, 
penniless, oftentimes practically homeless, this group of the 
unemployed and dispossessed soon finds itself shunted from 
relief rolls and into the fields to work for whatever wage 
and conditions may be offered. The harvest over they again 
return to relief, where they remain as well or better off than 
they were when working. Their plight and that of domestic 
help offers one of the most vexing problems faced by relief 
officials. They investigate, they report, and the files at the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration headquarters in 
Washington bulge with their findings. Action is taken at 
the direction of state and local relief administrators. Almost 
_ without exception the result has been that relief is cut off 
until the seasonal work is done. 

“No work, no eat,” was the edict of South Dakota’s cow- 
boy Governor, Tom Berry. It found ready acceptance from 
taxpayers throughout the land, who, through reading news- 
paper headlines and seeing newsreels of berries shriveling 
on the bush, conclude at once that relief-takers are merely 
loafers who will not work when they get the chance. True, 
relief officials are first to agree that the dole tends toward 
pauperization and that if unemployed long enough, indi- 
viduals become unemployable. That was why the works- 
relief program was launched, amid protests from many 
who preferred the dole as being even cheaper than the 
relief scale of wages. 

But there is another side to the picture from that pre- 
sented by the watermelon patches in Georgia with the 
melons ripening and 
rotting on the vines; 
unpicked — strawber- 
ries in North Caro- 
lina, raspberries and 
blackberries in New 
Jersey; weed-choked 
fields of Colorado 
sugar beets and Ohio 
onions; Iowa’s corn 
belt and the small 
| grains of the prairies 


ike able-bodied persons on relief will not take a job 


‘No work, no eat’’ has been the slogan in many communities 
"as fruit and grain ripened for harvest and relief clients held 
back from farm jobs. In other areas, shortage of domestic help 
has been reported. What is the workers’ side of the story? 
The taxpayers’? What is the policy of federal and state 
relief officials? Here an informed Washington writer goes 
behind the headlines to find the facts and what they mean 


ready for harvest but short of hands. It is the workers’ side 
—which so often remains unexpressed so far as the general 
public is concerned. 

From the berry growers at Wallace, N. C., came the 
complaint that pickers who formerly came to the fields 
from Wilmington, some forty-five miles away, were refus- 
ing work because they preferred to stay at home on relief. 
Investigation disclosed that there was some truth in the 
contention. Negroes and “po’ whites” were “reveling in the 
luxuries” provided a family on relief payments of from 
two to three dollars a week, rather than face the living 
conditions in the fields. It was found that transportation 
was not provided for the workers to and from Wilming- 
ton; that they were forced to live herded together in field 
shacks, with as many as twenty men, women and children 
occupying one small room. In one of these fly-infested huts, 
Negroes of both sexes and all ages were found huddled 
en masse. In some places strange men and women were 
thrown together in the same room. Several of the women 
asserted they wouldn’t mind the work if they were only 
given shelter with kinfolk, but they objected to being housed 
with strangers. After expenses were paid, the investigators 
found a possible net earning of only 35 cents a day. The 
berries were picked, however, for relief was shut off to 
workers who refused to go out to the fields and accept the 
life that was offered them there. 


Ope of the difficulties in Georgia, the Carolinas and 
elsewhere in the South has been the falling off of the 
yearly wage of the worker who combined agriculture with 
industrial labor. The marginal industry, which with little 
capital located its factory in these states to take advantage of 
the cheap labor supply, has been shut down. It cannot com- 
. pete with northern 
plants, now that a 
cheap labor supply is 
available everywhere. 
So where formerly 
the worker eked out 
a bare living from 
combining work in 
field and factory, only 
the field work re- 
mains and that with 
wages and conditions 
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Temporary farm workers in Florida harvest and crate a celery crop for shipment 


which make the lowest-cost relief attractive by contrast. 
Hundreds of these southern mill town workers have hitch- 
hiked to Washington, D. C., where they find the transient 
relief fare and decent treatment accorded them a sort of 
Promised Land. In some southern towns the unemployed 
are organizing and demanding things; usually under the 
leadership of their local preacher who, in addition to an 
honest sympathy for their sorry plight, sees in their cause 
the one opportunity of saving his pastorate. 

Intolerable living conditions for seasonal agricultural 
workers are not confined to the South, however, as the in- 
vestigation by FERA in the Hammonton area of New 
Jersey disclosed. Charges that persons on relief in that com- 
munity were refusing to accept berry-picking jobs were 
given great headlines in the New York dailies; so Harry 
L. Hopkins, FERA Administrator, sent Edward J. Webs- 
ter, a member of his headquarters staff, to make an inquiry. 
As the result of Webster’s investigation, Mr. Hopkins issued 
a public bulletin in which he stated that these refusals of 
work were “not supported by the facts.” The Webster re- 
port stated: 

No case is known of an adult relief client in the Hammonton 
area refusing to accept a job. All single able-bodied men were 
removed from relief rolls several weeks ago and about ninety 
family cases, representing nearly 400 [individual] cases, were 
closed in June. 

The report was released July 11. It revealed that the Re- 
lief Administrator of Atlantic County, New Jersey, had 
offered to help the growers to the extent of enlisting men 
from the transient camps and from among heads of relief 
households in outlying parts of the county, if in turn the 
growers would provide daily transportation from concen- 
tration points to the fields. Transportation was insisted 
upon since the housing accommodations in Hammonton 
were found to be totally inadequate. The growers declined 
the offer. They complained that unmarried men “won’t 
stay on the job” and that “inexperienced pickers do more 
harm than good anyway.” The family unit, with husband, 
wife and children working in the fields was what they 
wanted, Mr. Webster reported, adding, “The Relief Ad- 


ministration didnot attempt to recruit families, which would 
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September 19 
have meant forcing child lab) 
into the berry fields.” Instead | 
the $3 a day average wage, as >| 
ported through the press, | 
found that wages for adults wou” 
not average above $1.70 a dis, 
Prevailing piece rate at the tin 
of the investigation was two a 
one-half cents for picking a pa 
of berries. At this rate, it w 
found, a maximum wage fi 
nauilis! working a ten-hour dat 
would be $2 to $2.50, while t+ 
most that children could earn w~ 
from 75 cents to $1.50 a day. T) 
investigator reported that pro. 
ably not more than 500 extr 
workers could be used in the ex 
tire area at, the peak of the cre~ 
season, which lasts only eight ¥ 
ten days. Original statements wes 
that there was a shortage of fro’ 
300 to 2000 pickers. 
Among the reasons why mo 
gratory workers did not flock to the area, the investigate’ 
discovered, was that in 1933 and 1934 crops had been sho! 
and the pickers had difficulty in collecting the sma 
amounts that they had earned. Housing conditions wer 
rated at the lowest level in fifty years: | 


Ewing Galloway 


The extremely bad living conditions to which berry-picke% 
are exposed is perhaps the greatest cause of dissatisfaction. Th, 
typical building is a so-called “shanty.” It contains one larg 
bedroom in which all members of the family are herded te 
gether without regard to age or sex. No bedding is furnishee 
Sometimes the shanty includes space for cooking and eating: 
but frequently the workers must cook and eat in the oper 
Besides shanties, old houses and barns are used. On the whole 
the housing falls far below any recognized American standars 
of decency. 


Previously. the padrone system of employing labor bs 
contract through an agent prevailed in the New Jerse 
raspberry fields. Originally the workers were for the mos 
part Italians from Philadelphia and Chester, Pennsylvania 
but in late years German, Polish and Negro families havy 
been employed as berry pickers. With the passing of th: 
Italians into industry and the changed immigration laws 
the padrone system has broken down and there has been ~ 
labor problem in these fields for the last ten years. Grower: 
persisted in attempts to secure family labor and complaine 
of the unmarried men and the inexperienced pickers 
Meanwhile the volume of/the crop has been steadily de 
creasing. This year it was but 40 percent as large as it wa: 
ten years ago and 20 percent as large as it was twenty-five 
years ago. In concluding his report, Mr. Webster stated: 


The charge that relief clients in the Hammonton area art 
refusing to accept berry-picking jobs is not supported by facts 
The temporary shortage of labor is not at all as representec 
by recent news stories. Actually, the situation which gave rise 
to misleading and inaccurate publicity was a demand for work 
ers during the eight to ten days of the season’s peak production 

Possibly more serious than marginal and submarginal wages 
and the practice of forcing child labor into the berry patches: 
is the question of housing conditions. To compel workers te 
accept these crowded one-room shacks, which with their lack 
of sanitation and conveniences represent the worst housing of 
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fifty years ago, invites encroachment upon family and home 
life to which no workers should be exposed. 


Failure of farmers to pay cash until after the crop is 
marketed and then the haggling over money already earned 
is a common complaint from seasonal agricultural workers. 
When Governor Berry issued his South Dakota edict, 
workers on relief gave their reason for not going into the 
fields as harvest hands as based on the lack of money 
among the farmers with which to pay cash wages. A mass 
mecting attended by more than 600 farm laborers was 
held at Sioux Falls, South Dakota to protest the Governor’s 
action and ask the removal from office of M. A. Kennedy, 
state relief director. Telegrams were sent to both Governor 
Berry and Mr. Hopkins upholding the contention that the 
farmers were not paying cash wages for harvest hands and 
alleging that the cutting off of relief was being used to 
break a strike in the Morrell Packing Company plant at 
Sioux Falls. Joining in the protest were J. P. McCoy, vice- 
president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workers of North America, and officials of the local unions 
of butchers, barbers and clerks. So-called “radical” organi- 
zations of the unemployed also were represented at the 
mass meeting and an organizer for the Communist Party 
was one of the dozen speakers. Among the organizations 
named in the local press as represented at the meeting, in 
addition to the trades unions and the Communist Party 
were the United Workers League, Fraternal Order of 
Workers, Loyal Sons and Daughters of America, and the 
Farmers Regional Committee. FERA officials are quick to 
deny that Communists have any large following in the 
rural areas. The officials contend that “professional radicals” 
—speakers and organizers—often come from the large 
cities to troubled communities to make capital of a farm 
controversy. 

Relief workers dealing with transients have explained 
the lack of migratory workers in the harvest fields of the 
Northwest upon the grounds of low wages, although farm- 
ers there were quoted in newspaper dispatches as paying 
$1.50 a day with board and room provided. For many years 
some of this labor supply has come from the bowery-type 
missions and flophouses of Chicago, St. Paul and Min- 
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Nesmith 
Grown-ups and children are wanted when cherries ripen 


neapolis. “Bumming” their way to the harvest fields, these 
transients worked enough en route to have some ready 
cash. They followed the season’s harvest from state to state 
and at the close returned to the city with enough to main- 
tain them at leisure throughout the winter on a subsis- 
tence level. Relief of recent years has made such life possible 
summer and winter, so many of these former tramp work- 
ers have left the road. Under the works-relief program the 
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The “family unit’’ is preferred by employers for harvest work in the onion fields 


plan is to put an end to this full-time leisure program for 
all those migrant workers who are able-bodied and em- 
ployable. 

Many of the harvest hands, particularly in the corn belt, 
live in the small towns and are not transients. Only as a 
last resort have they “gone on relief.” Having once swal- 
lowed their pride, they fear taking any small-pay, part-time 
job because of the difficulties involved in getting back on 
relief-rolls when their own resources are once more ex- 
hausted. Backed by instructions from national headquarters, 
state relief administrators generally have announced that 
this obstacle has been removed and that such cases will be 
promptly returned to the relief rolls after the harvesting has 
been done, if they are in need. A relief status is also neces- 
sary for these men if they are to qualify for works-relief 
jobs, since with a 10 percent exception, only names 
taken from the relief rolls are eligible under the 
rules laid down in Washington. 

Effort is being made to put the whole matter of 
work refusal on a common sense basis and to avoid 
hysteria. Mr. Hopkins has pointed out that in 
order to make this possible, decisions must be left 
largely in the hands of state and local administra- 
tors who are on the ground and understand the 
situation. A general order was sent out to revise 
relief lists and to eliminate shirkers who refuse 
work. It is up to the local authorities to decide 
who the shirkers are and to take them off the rolls 
without further instruction. 

That families of harvest hands will be in need 
again this winter, unless works-relief jobs are ob- 
tained, seems inevitable. Even at a wage of $1.50 a 
day paid in cash, the grain-harvest season is so 


A family of farm workers in the beet fields of Colorado | 
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short that a worker cas | 
not accumulate enoug 
money to support a fan®| 
ily through the wintes' 
In the fruit and vegetab’ | 
fields it has been foun’ 
that with a whole fami!’ 
working during the fev’ 
weeks that they are nee’ 
ed they cannot make sus 
ficient funds to kee 
them off relief when th 
employment ceases. Thi 
fact was vividly disclose 
in a study of industri« 
and labor conditions i: 
the Ohio onion fielc!’ 
made by the US Depar*’ 
ment of Labor. 

It was found that th: 
cultivation and harvestin: 
of onions was done on || 


family basis, women an’ 


children working partic, 
ularly in the weeding 
pulling and topping proc. 
esses. Of the 433 worker. 
from whom age data wa 
obtained, 10 percent wer 
under fourteen years an« 
18 percent were under six 
teen years. Since this infor. 
mation on the ages of farm workers was obtained only wher: 
families were employed by growers for wages, it did not ir 
clude the onion share-croppers which would vastly increas’ 
the percentage of child labor in the onion fields. Ar. 
nual family earnings from farm work of 60 percent o 
the families from whom information was secured wa 
less than $250, 26 percent earned between $250 anu 
$500, and only 14 percent earned $500 or more. Onl: 
forty-nine of the 195 families included in the study hae 
been able to go through the last year without assistanc’ 
from a public relief agency. Relief for the entire year giver 
to twenty-five families was valued at less than $20 apiece 
thirty-five families received between $20 and $40, anc 
twenty-three families between $40 and $60. Only twelv) 
families, composed of three or more persons each, had re 
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lief during the year 
amounting to $60 or 
more. A strike in the 
Ohio onion fields attract- 
ed national attention last 
year. The Labor Depart- 
ment found that relief as 
administered there 
amounted to a subsidy to 
this sweated industry. 

Somewhat similar labor 
conditions were found in 
the sugar-beet fields of 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming and southern Mon- 
tana. Here much of the 
back-breaking business of 
caring for the beet fields 
is done by low-paid Mex- 
ican laborers. Growers do 
not pretend to pay an an- 
aual living wage and for 
many years outside work 
was available to help 
these families eke out the 
barest sort of existence. 
Depression wiped out 
these sources of extra in- 
come and trouble was 
brewing in the beet fields - 
until the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administra- 
tion took a hand and wrote a minimum wage clause into 
the crop control contracts. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
announced that this would be done last year, but it took 
time to get the beet contracts signed. Meanwhile the work- 
ers got the idea, which was not dispelled by the growers, 
that all would be well if they just went to work, harvested 
the beet crop and awaited wage payments until the scale 
had been determined. As a consequence, many are reported 
still unpaid and the Department of Agriculture has had to 
send a sort of claim arbitrator into the fields to stop the 
haggling and help collect what the workers have long 
since earned. 

The wage scales set by the Department and written into 
AAA contracts have not entirely settled the problem. As is 
usual in such establishment of minima, the workers claim 
they are too low and the growers that they are too high. 
The figures were arrived at as a sort of compromise be- 
tween the demands of both sides. They are based on loca- 
tion and acreage production and range from $17.50 per 
10-ton acre in southern Colorado to $19.50 per 12-ton acre 
in northern Nebraska and $21.50 per 12tons in Montana 
and northern Wyoming. Although lower than in 1929, 
these wage scales represent a 40 percent increase over 1933 
wage payments, according to AAA officials who made the 
contracts. Workers were demanding $23 per 12-ton acre 
and the growers were offering $15 when the contractual 
plan of settlement was decided upon. 

Especially difficult in rural areas has been the problem of 
the relief families with women heads of the households. A 
recent survey by FERA, covering forty-seven agricultural 
counties in nineteen states, disclosed the added handicap 
faced in such cases. The women who are working (28 per- 
cent of the total) were not much better off financially than 
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Typical housing for workers in the Ohio area where onion growing is a leading industry 


the totally jobless, the survey disclosed. Most of them were 
farming or employed at: domestic service. Their wages 
averaged only $13 a month, and many of those who were 
farming may have had no cash income at all. While em- 
ployment in domestic and personal service had declined 
by one third since 1929, the number of women heads of 
relief households attempting to operate farms had increased 
one fifth. While the study was made on the basis of 1933 
data, FERA executives believe that in general the same con- 
dition still holds true. 

Long before the farm labor complaints came in, house- 
wives were complaining that they were unable to get any- 
one to work because unemployed women preferred to re- 
main on relief. Over tea tables and at cocktail bars in any 
American city, women recount endless difficulties in getting 
their housework done in these days when Negroes and 
whites can get three meals a day on relief. A study of this 
subject was likewise undertaken by Edwin J. Webster of 
FERA. He made a survey of the Baltimore situation 
after Mr. Hopkins had been deluged with complaints and 
long stories had been published in the Washington news- 
papers about how ,domestic workers on relief rolls in the 
neighboring Maryland city had been turning down jobs. 

The evidence gleaned indicates that the many broad 
generalizations about job refusals to which the public has 
been exposed have been based upon a few sporadic inci- 
dents and much loose talk. Of the 195 cases against which 
the accusation of job refusal was leveled in March and 
April, only four were clear cases of unjustified refusal. In 
the remaining cases the charges were unjustified or the 
refusal was due to extenuating circumstances. Of the total 
cases, thirty-one involved domestic servants among whom 
family situations created acute (Continued on page 461) 


IF WE WANT SECURITY oe | 
l THE CHOICES BEFORE US } 


BY JOHN P. FERRIS 


URING the last fifteen years or so, a number of ob- 

servers have noted that American facilities for 

widespread distribution of electric power, together 
with our highly developed system of roads and the auto- 
mobile, have again made it possible for a larger proportion 
of our population to live and work in small communities. 
Concentration of population and industry have been in- 
creasing for a century, and yet careful examination shows 
that counter-trends are under way; industrial employment 
has been’expanding faster in areas around the great centers 
than in these centers. Also, various interests have decided to 
assist the movement toward diffusion, and as a consequence 
definite steps have been taken. “Garden cities” have been 
built; some of the largest manufacturers have carried out 
their expansion programs in outlying branch plants, rather 
than increase the size of the central plants; and the federal 
government, in the Subsistence Homesteads program, un- 
dertook to build a number of new communities, the success 
of which depends upon the establishment of manufacturing 
in each community to supplement agriculture. 

The new trends and such current developments as these 
are greeted by some people as the dawn of a new day, in 
which the potential plenty of modern facilities is destined 
to be expressed in fact in better living with greater security. 

Others assert that the trend toward centralization is ir- 
resistible; that every movement toward diffusion implies 
abandonment of large scale production methods, and there- 
fore constitutes a retrograde step toward lower living stand- 
ards. For good measure, they say that a diffused society in 
which workers were widely separated would move slowly 
if at all toward more equitable social and economic insti- 
tutions. 

An appraisal of these viewpoints is difficult in view of 
the vagueness of the concept, decentralization, to which 
they apply. This concept takes on meaning only as certain 
fundamentals are visualized. 

One such fundamental is our dependence upon land, the 
basis of our civilization. During the last 150 years man has 
dreamed of making himself independent of nature’s land 
and water cycles, and has largely ignored them. He has 
seen a vastly productive industrial system grow rapidly 
and change the face of the world as he harnessed materials, 
power, human effort and the new findings of science to the 
production of great quantities of goods. He has thrilled to 
the conquests of science against disease, and against time 
and space. He has 
felt wine in his veins 
as, within one cen- 
tury, he has increased 
the amount of me- 
chanical power doing 
work for him one 
thousandfold. 

The World War 
and the economic col- 
lapse have revealed to 


Our dependence on “the thin crust of our planet’ has been 
brought home by war and depression, after the machine-age 
dream that man might make himself ‘tindependent of nature's 
land and water cycles.’’ Here an industrial engineer looks at 
the common insecurity of farmer and worker in our central- 
ized economy. Next month he will survey a road toward the 
sound reconstruction of industry in relation to the land 


us how insecure our lives are. Our sobered consideration ©, 
what we have done during the last few generations show. 
that we are not yet masters of our natural environmen} 
Humbly we see ourselves always dependent on the thd 
crust of our planet, and we see that in the brief span of | 
century and a half we have seriously impaired our minera | 
and forest resources, as well as the productive power of out! 
fundamental capital, —the land [See Twenty Years oj; 
Grace, by Morris L. Cooke, in Survey Graphic for June] 
In America we have been wasting land at a rate that ne| 
other people, except possibly the Chinese, has ever equaled\, 
In five generations, millions upon millions of acres of once: 
fertile wilderness land have become barren and exhausted: 
the top soil from farm lands equal in area to the entire, 
state of Pennsylvania has been washed away forever down 
the rivers; erosion is making alarming headway against) 
four times that amount of land. There is in Japan less than 
half as much land under cultivation as we are allowing to, 
be destroyed before our eyes. Unless our generation finds. 
means of stopping this dissipation of soil resources, a gene- , 
ration will come which will find it impossible to maintain” 
the standards of life we have so painfully achieved, and 
every other advance in our civilization will have been futile. 


FURTHERMORE, man and his society are insecure - 

when they get too far from the land. We do not know © 
how to keep factories running and their goods flowing to 
points of need. It is fortunate indeed that we are not now 
completely dependent upon industry for our food supply. 
During the present depression our food supply continued 
to. be forthcoming from the land, although the supply of 
manufactured articles to about a fourth of our population 
practically stopped. 

The restoration and conservation of our threatened land 
is primarily a problem for agriculture. Public operation of 
agricultural lands is not a practicable possibility, and farm- 
ers are the principal stewards of this land. Forces which 
were largely beyond their control forced thousands of farm- 
ers to abuse their trust in order to make ends meet. 

Through the nineteenth century, export crop areas were 
forced to the limit to produce the international trade in- 
come needed to pay interest on our foreign debts and for 
the imports by which the continent was so quickly covered 
with railroads, factories and cities. The rurai’ people re- 
ceived world-market prices for their exported crops, but 
they paid protected 
market prices for the 
manufactured goods 
they bought behind 
our tariff wall. Natur- 
ally they “squeezed” 
the soil to increase 
their incomes. 

In the face of a 
comparatively inelas- 
tic market for farm 
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products, technical progress in agricultural machinery, fer- 
tilizers and improved plant species greatly reduced the 
proportion of the population needed to grow crops: from 
180 per 1000 down to 88 per 1000 between 1870 and 1930. 
Large numbers of workers no longer needed for agricul- 
ture were left in rural areas. There is a physical limit to the 
amount of food products which the population can use. On 
the other hand the practical limitation on production in 
industry lies in the efficiency of its organization and the 
effectiveness with which purchasing power is distributed to 
consumers. 

The bargaining power of agriculture generally was low- 
ered, and from 1909 to 1927, the effective purchasing power 
of farmers increased slightly if at all, although the pur- 
chasing power of the entire population increased greatly. 
The per capita purchasing power from industry in manu- 
facturing areas tends to be considerably more than double 
the per capita purchasing power from crops in rural areas. 
More significant, the per capita purchasing power from 
industry in manufacturing areas tends to increase much 
faster than the per capita purchasing power from crops in 
rural areas, which even decreased sharply between 1920 and 
1930. These trends are occurring in supposedly prosperous 
Ohio and Indiana, just as in less favored regions. 

The effect of depressions on industry is to slow down 
most factories to a crawl, prices of manufactured articles 
remaining high. The effect upon agriculture is the reverse; 
volume of production does not greatly decrease, but prices 
fall to very low levels. 
Thus depression has fur- 
ther pared down the 
income of farmers rela- 
tive to other groups. 

Lowered income 
meant that rural people 
could not afford the 
things needed to make 
rural community life at- 
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Co tractive. Social services 

and schools fell below 
, minimum standards. 
1800 i900 +1932 ‘Enterprising and effec- 


tive individuals “moved 
to town.” There was a 
mass migration of 5,- 
900,000 people to the 
cities from farms and small towns between 1920 and 1930. 

Inheritance of rural property by those who had left the 
farms siphoned off farm income. The low bargaining 
power of farmers, plus land speculation, resulted in in- 
creasing tenancy and heavy debt. Finally, the interest pay- 
ments to financial centers on these debts drained the rural 
areas. . 

Thus, like a great river in flood, mighty uncontrolled 
economic currents are washing away at the foundation 
structures of rural life and, therefore, at the farmer’s ability 
to restore and conserve the land. Neither legislation nor 
propaganda can stop the wastage of land until some of 
these forces are under control. 

A permanent revival of industry and commerce must be 
associated with a new development of rural areas. Follow- 
ing our previous depressions, the revival of industry was 
closely related to the opening up of new geographical areas 
by settlers who had left the older communities. The new 
regions were areas of lowest cost production for essential 


Curve of the Percentage of 
Population Not on Farms 
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raw materials, and consequently they quickly built up the 
purchasing power needed to buy industrial goods. Today our 
rural communities are our undeveloped market, some high- 
ly productive and some offering relatively less opportunity. 

Industry has a large stake in expanding these depressed 
rural markets, since about 43 percent of our population is 
dependent upon agriculture—a large potential market for 
manufactured goods. 

The total income of money, commodities and services 
into any given area must equal the total outgo. For a time 
the people in impoverished areas may continue to buy from 
the cities, but ultimately they cannot do so unless they 
create and send out wealth equal to the wealth they wish 
to bring in. 

It is of interest to see just how the income-outgo of one 
rural county in Tennessee was balanced in 1932. The state 
and federal governments sent $91,000 of tax money into the 
county in excess of tax revenues collected there. County- 
owned buildings depreciated by $80,000. Soils and forests 
were depleted by about $55,000. 

In that year the people of the county spent on automo- 
biles (mostly for gasoline, oil and supplies) $120,000. At the 
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same time sleds were seen here and there, replacing wagons 
which had broken down. How long can the people of such 
counties continue to pay large sums to the people of the 
cities for gasoline and factory goods? 

Perhaps the most difficult adjustments which face us are 
those concerned with the behavior of population in the 
mass. The present “surplus” population in rural areas will 
greatly increase. Dr. O. E. Baker, Senior Agricultural Econ- 


omist in the US Department of Agriculture, estimates that 


by 1940 the farm population of working age, 20 to 45, will 
be 30 percent greater than it was in 1930. Birth-rate records 
show that the increase will be much larger among people 
on the poorer land. On the other hand, Arthur Pollard’s 
studies indicate that the total population of our cities above 
100,000 will be no larger in 1940 than it is now. With their 
high birth rates, the rural areas must rear and make shift to 
educate far more than their share of the nation’s children. 


N the Tennessee county previously mentioned, the pro- 

portion of people under twenty-one was larger than the 
average for the United States. There was a far smaller pro- 
portion of people from twenty-one to fifty-two, and about 
the same proportion of people older than fifty-two. In other 
words, large numbers of people in their productive years 
had gone elsewhere to seek a living; and a correspondingly 
large number of people above working age had returned 
after they had been thrown on the human scrap heap in 
the cities. 

There are many suggestions that populations be shifted 
from infertile to fertile lands, and a few hundred families 
have already been moved. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that millions of Americans will endure very low 
standards of living in the environment they are accus- 
tomed to rather than change. Certainly we do not yet know 
how to get large numbers of farm people to move from 
where they are to where we think they ought to live. 

Between 1800 and 1930 the United States became the 
most highly urbanized large nation in the world, the pro- 
portion of people living on farms having decreased from 
85 percent to. 23 percent. There have been serious conse- 
quences to our national stability. 

In a highly urbanized population, city people have no 
real security in things they own and control. Being utterly 
dependent upon money from day to day, the fear of sick- 
ness, unemployment and old age causes them to demand, 
directly and through insurance companies, a tremendous 
volume of stocks and bonds (paper claims on future pro- 
duction), whether or not anyone wants to borrow any 
money. This is perhaps the principal cause of our persisting 
in saddling industry and business with a debt burden which 
must and does periodically crash to earth, leaving behind it 
misery for “security” holders and for others dependent 
upon the businesses affected. Business can probably never 
supply adequate security for our entire industrial popula- 
tion in this way only. Other paths toward security must 
also be developed. 

People in rural areas have, in general, greater security, 
though at a lower level.of income, through their closer ac- 
cess to actual production and as a result of their better un- 
derstanding of the processes of production and saving. 

In devising readjustment measures, two conclusions seem 
inescapable. First, in order to enjoy economic health, the 
nation must build a healthy rural civilization. This in turn 


depends upon stopping the past drainage of the men, 


money, and soil fertility of rural areas. As this drainage is 


stopped, impaired rural markets are rebuilt, to the Bis! 
advantage of our metropolitan centers and of our nationa’ 
life as a whole. Second, we must face definitely the neces: | 
sity for an ever larger proportion of our population to be) 
employed in industry and other occupations than in agri, 
culture. The important questions are: in what manner wil 
this unavoidable shift take place, and what kind of living! 
and social conditions will accompany it? 

Our task is to retain the high standard of living which 
specialized production can give us, and yet provide freer. 
more satisfying conditions of living than we have had, anc 
greater security. Three possible roads are being proposed. 
Which shall we choose? 

One is the way of the twenties; the way of unlimited 
specialization and the increased dependence of the individ- | 
ual upon the perfect functioning of the entire economic 
machine. This way compels large migrations of surplus 
rural population to the cities. Periods of economic recession , 
would probably find millions of them entirely dependent 
on public suppoft. 

Another road leads to the organization of purely subsis- | 
tence communities in which unemployed farmers (or city _ 
dwellers) produce food and perhaps other necessities for , 
their own consumption, but not for sale. Such communities 
must be perpetually supported by public funds in order to_ 
provide cash for taxes, purchase of facilities, and various 
materials and goods which cannot be produced in the com- - 
munities themselves. 

The third road involves carrying on widely diffused 
wealth-producing activities of industry and business, to- 
gether with resource conservation work, at points accessible 
to rural and small town population. Developments along 
this road would follow trends that seem to be under way, © 
and which were first felt in the zones surrounding present 
production centers. 


@rs modern economic world is highly unstable. It is 
unnecessary to argue the need for some degree of 
government action to keep economic development going — 
on any road, and to correct unbalanced forces which, unop- 
posed, lead to disaster. Yet the detailed management of the 
economic machine from any center whatever, financial or 
political, is a task beyond our present ability. To devise the 
infinitely complicated programs which would be necessary, 
and to administer them, would require supermen. There 
are no supermen, either in government or business: 

Admitting this, the first road is entirely too dangerous. 
Americans will not go far down the second road; it leads 
to two separate societies, one living at the sufferance of the 
other. By choosing the third) road we rely for economic 
stability partly upon diversity and geographical diffusion of 
economic activities, and upon averages; the problem of cen- 
tralized control will probably recede to manageable pro- 
portions. And the third road leads toward both of the two 
destinations we want to reach: high productivity from 
mass-production and specialization, and also the greater 
security which is inherent in diversity and self-containment. 

Industry, agriculture and government should travel the 
third road together, contriving measures which meet the 
fundamental requirements of our population in its relation 
to land and environment. One such requirement is a recon- 
struction of our rural life, for which both readjustments in 
agricultural practices and an increased level of rural income 
are essential. 

The changing of industry and (Continued on page 458) 
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ZOO AND KELLY 


By MARY SCHIEFFELIN BROWN 


O you remember the old Zoo in Central Park? If you 
are a New Yorker of course you do, because until a 
year and a half ago it had not changed one atom 
since all of us, whatever our ages, were children. And we 


were fond of it, largely from habit; for ex- 
cept as an unchanging landmark, it had few 
endearing qualities. Even the fondest of us 
had to muster our strength to enter the build- 
ings laden with the accumulated smells of 
the ages. We were fond of the animals—of 
certain individuals in particular—Mrs. Mur- 
phy, the hippopotamus in her inadequate 
tank; Joe, the chimpanzee who grew so 
strong he kept breaking his bars and had to 
be sold to a circus; we looked with fascinated 
interest at the new babies that arrived from 
time to time. And we bought peanuts, hot 
dogs and ice cream from Kelly at his stand 
near the corner of the Arsenal. 

So the Zoo was a part of the life of Man- 
hattan, but—we were not proud of it! Ani- 
mal lovers resented the antiquated and dingy 
quarters. All the scrubbing in the world 
could not make the mangy old buildings 
clean and fresh. And they were congenitally 
ugly! The Zoo was down at the heel and was 
treated as such by the public, both children 
and grownups, who passed through it. There 
were, I suppose, containers for trash at suit- 
able intervals, but nobody cared. The Zoo did 


not look like much anyway, so why worry 
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about peanuts and popcorn, newspapers and paper bags? 

Then came the depression, and in the course of it a 
change of administration. That gave us Robert Moses as 
Park Commissioner; out of the mass unemployment de- 


veloped the CWA and TERA. And one re- 
sult, among many others, is a new Zoo in 
Central Park. 

Already it has meant a lot to countless 
people; to the small army of men on Work 
Relief who designed and built it, to the ever- 
increasing crowds of visitors who throng its 
paths, to say nothing of the animals, whose 
living quarters have been vastly improved. 
But no one has a greater thrill over it than 
John Kelly, of the old hot dog stand. To him 
it has brought opportunity which stretches 
every faculty, and makes each day exciting. 
Long since the most widely publicized hot 
dog man in the country, he now is proprietor 
of the new cafeteria which flanks one side of 
the central square of the menagerie. Its wide 
terrace with gay, umbrella-shaded tables over- 
looks the sea-lions as they splash and bark in 
their great new tank; from behind a long 
and spotless counter are served between two 
and three thousand meals a day, and all of 
them delicious. It’s as different from the old 
stand, as Kelly says, as day is from night. 

When the new Zoo was planned, with a 
first class cafeteria as an integral part of it, 
several of the big restaurant interests in New 
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found it. The newspaper publicity it brought him did not} 
for a minute make up for the discomfort entailed. 

To go back a little—years ago, when young Kelly first 
went to work, he had jobs with a succession of hot dog 
stands that trailed fairs and circuses. The wandering life | 
grew tiresome; besides, the townspeople in one-night stands | 
treat anyone connected with a fair or-circus as a probable | 
thug, and that is a bore, when actually one is both honest | 
and friendly! At intervals he had worked at the old stand | 
in Central Park, and finally he settled down and became its 
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proprietor. 

It was in 1931 that he first burst into print, as “King | 
Kelly.” The previous year the explorer, Martin Johnson, j 
had brought from Africa some baby gorillas for the Zoo, ' 
together with two Swahili boys to take care of them. These _ 
were confided to Kelly’s charge, and so well did the kindly 
Irishman look after them that, shortly after their return to 
Africa, he received a letter from Mr. Johnson enclosing two 
bead belts. Those belts signified John Kelly’s selection as 
king of the tribe! The newspapers were delighted and 
spread the news gladly, together with a saga of his adven- 
tures as chaperone to the Swahili tribesmen—Aussini, the 
Mohammedan, who had stuck to his principles and given 
no trouble, and the Catholic Manuel who had run amuck 
in Harlem because, as Mr. Kelly says, his conversion hadn’t 
gone deep enough. 

Well, the publicity about his royal election did no harm; 
in fact, business boomed. But King Kelly, though flattered, 
did not want the Swahili crown, and rather let the matter 
slide. The tribe was first disappointed, then disgruntled, 
and its medicine men put a curse on him. Frightful things 
began to happen. He broke his ankle, his eye became seri- 
ously infected, business flagged; until he rushed out and 
bought a lot of gifts for his would-be subjects, and sent 
them out, with mesages of appreciation and friendship and 
} an urgent request please to lift the curse. At long last the 

Da Miano good news came and with it a small idol in token of re- 
Kelly and his restaurant that blossomed from a pushcart; newed good will. And in a few weeks time came the offer 
his customers on the terrace see the uptown city skyline of the new cafeteria! “Of course,” says Mr. Kelly with his 


York went after the con- 
cession. But the authori- 
ties knew Kelly, had 
known him for fifteen 
years, and they called him 
in. “Your stand is being 
torn down tomorrow,” 
they said. “Will you un- 
dertake the new cafete- 
ria? There is no time to 
think it over—not for a 
day, not for an hour, not 
for five minutes. Will you 
take it or leave it?” Kelly 
blinked his wide blue va” 
eyes, swallowed hard and 
—took it. 

It may have been a sim- 
ple recognition of ability, 
or it may have been the 
lifting of the curse! For 
Kelly had been living un- 
der a Swahili curse, and 
very unpleasant had he 
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engaging grin, “all these things might have happened any- 
way, but I must say, though I’ve had Christian training, I 
am just superstitious enough to rub my hand over that 
idol’s head every morning as they told me to!” 

So now he presides at his new stand, every detail of 
which he planned and worked out for himself. The build- 
ing itself was of course prescribed, and the colors to be 
used in decoration, but the kitchens, the tiled walls, the 
stainless table tops, all the items which make for smooth 
and immaculate service were devised by Kelly. It is more 
than just a new and infinitely improved stand to him; it is 
part of the transformation of the Zoo, which in turn is 
transforming the crowds who pass through it. More people 
have come to the Zoo in the last six months, he supposes, 
than in the previous three years; there were over one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand on asingle Sunday a few weeks ago. 


N the old days, on Monday mornings, over a ton of lit- 

ter would be gathered up and carted away; the newspa- 
pers used to send their men up to photograph it. But now 
—“This new place has done something to them,” says 
Kelly; “They just don’t throw things around. The July and 
August crowds are behaving like the crowds in April and 
May.” This cryptic remark means that in early spring the 
patrons of the Zoo have always been an orderly self-respect- 
ing crowd, while in midsummer a more raffish element 
has predominated. Now for the first time, the “good 
crowd” has not fallen away, and the others, the careless and 
disorderly, while flocking in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore, are taking their cue from their surroundings. “Take 
the children,” continues Kelly, “you'll see them with their 
boxes of candy or their bags of peanuts going out of their 
way to find the trash-can. And the 
flowers; we’ve had them blooming 
around here all spring, and never a 
one has been picked. In the old 
place they were plucked from the 
ground before they had taken root. 
Now I see the children touch them 
and smell them, but they leave 
them for others to enjoy. It’s going 
to make better citizens of them.” 

The children are a special pre- 
occupation of Mr. Kelly. Recently 
he struck a bargain with the Park 
Department; he would give three 
wheeled chairs and furnish milk 
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On this page: seals, young pushcart 
customers, one of the new trash-cans 


and ice cream, if the Department 
would arrange transportation for crip- 
pled children and provide attendants 
to wheel them around the Zoo. And, 
he stipulated, the attendants had to be 
the kind of fellows who could tell 
them all about the animals and give 
them a good time. The Zoo is too 
good a place these days for children 
to miss just because they cannot walk. 

As popular as any of the attendants 
are Kelly’s understudies who now have 
charge of a small fleet of pushcarts 
gaily decorated with portraits of tigers, 
lions, monkeys and bears and laden with the inexpensive 
confections that children like. Almost as well informed on 
the origins and habits of jungle beasts as the keepers, they 
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seem to take special pleasure in catering to Kelly’s old 
friends who are too young or too hurried to take their ease 
beneath the parasols of the terrace café. Indeed, their mod- 
ern, sanitary pushcarts are a modest projection of the res- 
taurant as the restaurant itself is a reflection of the knowl- 
edge and friendliness that have added so much to the 
comfort of man and animal alike in Central Park today. 
It begins to look as though the soreheads were wrong as 
they grumbled about expensive improvements which the 
people don’t appreciate. For it seems the people do respond 
—all of them, the Sunday morning strollers, the Saturday 
afternoon time-killers and curious, the ‘weekday men, 
women and children who can not resist the fascination and 
adventure of beholding strange animals. A place like the 
new Zoo, where beauty and order enhance their enjoy- 
ment, “does something to them.” Kelly thinks so anyway. 


TRADE UNIONS OR COMPANY UNIONS? | 


BY C. G. RENOLD 


HE great experiment in refashioning its economic life 

in which America is engaged is being watched by the 

rest of the industrial world with the greatest interest. 
This is certainly the case in England where forward-looking 
people are watching America to catch the first glimpse of 
the new industrial order which it is hoped will emerge, and 
which may give us in England a lead in our own per- 
plexities. 

Amid the welter of conflicting counsels at home, criticism 
and comment from abroad may seem impertinent, but 
there is one aspect of America’s problems which to an 
Englishman appears to be creating difficulties that are really 
unnecessary. I refer to the conflict between employers and 
labor over the recognition of labor unions and, in particu- 
lar, the crystallization of this question into that of company 
unions versus national unions. To us in England this is no 
longer a live issue. National unions have long been recog- 
nized and even accepted as necessary elements in a demo- 
cratic society. When I have expressed this view in America 
I have been told: “That may be all very well in England. 
Your national labor unions are responsible bodies, wisely 
led. They really represent the workers of the country. Ours 
represent only a few dissatisfied radicals, organized by agi- 
tators, who are only out for what they can get for them- 
selves. Some of them are nothing more than labor rackets.” 

Without accepting this view (and realizing that counter- 
charges are made from the labor angle) I think that few 
will dispute that it is widely held by American employers 
and that this being so their efforts to avoid recognition of 
national unions is understandable. It is in this situation that 
company unions have been developed. 

Considered from the employer’s point of view, the com- 
pany union provides a means for negotiating labor ques- 
tions with “his own men,” that is to say, with those who 
really understand the issues and who have some interest in 
the harmonious working of his plant. Speaking as an em- 
ployer, I have no hesitation in saying that this claim by the 
employer is, within limits, reasonable, and some provision 
must be made to meet it if there is to be any peace in, 
industry. 

From the point of view of what we in England would 
call “organized labor,” company unions are mere light- 
ning conductors to lead the current of labor thought away 
from national unionism and to canalize it in channels 
where it can be controlled by the employers. A leader of a 
national union, while admitting perhaps that a worker has 
some interest associated with the plant in which he works, 
will claim that his interests as a member of the nation-wide 
class of wage-earners, that is to say, gua wage-earner vis-a- 
vis capital, are more permanent and fundamental than any 
interests he can have based on his accidental association 


A British employer looks at the American scene where the is- 
sue between trade unions and company unions is sharply drawn 
and asks, ‘Why not combine the good features of each?’’ He 
suggests how it might be done, with self-respecting industrial 
peace as the goal of employers, workers and union ‘leaders 


with some particular plant. These fundamental class inter ' 
ests can only be represented by nation-wide organizations. 
and anything which hampers the development of such | 
associations is against the true interests of the worker 
Speaking as a citizen, I cannot dispute that this contention 
also has elements of reasonableness which must be recog- 
nized. 

We have thus a clash between the points of view of 
employers and of organized labor, embodied in the rival ‘ 
claims of company and of national unions, which it ap- | 
pears to be assumed can only be resolved by a fight in 
which one or the other will be forced to give way. This is 
the point that particularly interests and puzzles me, since 
to my mind there is reason in the claims of each side and 
both types of organization seem to me to be necessary. The | 
point at issue should be, not which type of union should | 
destroy the other but how best to incorporate both types ' 
into a complete scheme. ; 

To the American mind such a suggestion may appear 
ridiculous, but just such a compromise has been in opera- 
tion in England for a number of years in several different 
industries. I will describe the arrangements in the engineer- © 
ing trade as being those with which I am most familiar. 

The workers in the engineering trade are organized in 
national unions; the skilled men in various craft unions — 
and the unskilled in the various “general”. unions. Many 
of the craft unions are affiliated in the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, but by no means all of them, and a large 
plant may be concerned with some ten or even twenty — 
national unions. This complicates matters but has not 
proved insuperable. 


Nee of the employers belong to the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each district having its local employers’ association 
and its local district committee of each trade union. The 
district organizations are to a considerable extent autono- 
mous within the district, except on matters which affect the 
whole industry. That is to say, it would be more correct to 
regard the national organizations, both of the employers 
and of the unions, as federal bodies co-ordinating the dis- 
tricts, than it would be to regard the district organizations 
as branches of the national ones. The organizations on both 
sides are intensely democratic, the life and driving force 
residing with the members and the local organizations 
rather than at the center. 

Not by any means all the workers are members of trade 
unions; in some crafts membership may be nearly 100 per- 
cent but in others it is probably not more than 50 percent, 
and among the unskilled workers it is probably less than 
this. Nevertheless, the unions have long been recognized as 
the official bodies with which all negotiations 
shall be carried on. A comprehensive agreement 
between the Employers’ Federation and the 
chief unions engaged in the engineering trade 
has long existed, and has been modified by ne- 
gotiation between the national executives from 
time to time. This agreement covers all such 
general questions as hours of work, rates of pay, 
conditions regulating piece work, me, de- 
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marcation of jobs, and so forth. It also includes what is 
known as the “Provisions for Avoiding Disputes,” dating— 
if my memory serves me—from the great engineering strike 
in 1897. These “Provisions” lay down a detailed procedure 
for the discussion of any question at issue. No strike or 
lockout may be declared until all these steps have failed. 


eiNG the War it was found that this machinery was 
too cumbersome to deal with rapidly changing condi- 
tions in the industry, and the practice arose in many works 
of forming a committee of “shop stewards” from among 
the workmen of a particular plant. The shop stewards of 
those days were generally extreme left-wing trade unionists 
who were dissatisfied with the constitutionalism of the 
official trade-union leadership. Without describing in detail 
the early history of the shop-steward movement, or the 
steps by which, after the War, it was incorporated into the 
older trade-union organization, it is enough to say that an 
agreement was made soon after the War between the Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Engineering Trade Unions 
providing for the constitution of “workshop committees” 

and laying down the procedure for their operation. The 
essence of the arrangement was that in any plant the work- 

ers might elect representatives from among themselves to 
sit with representatives of the management on the Works 
Committee. Representation usually went by department, 
but might also go by craft, or partly by one and partly by 
the other, but in any case each committeeman elected by his 
fellow workers in the plant had to be endorsed by the local 
district committee of his trade union. This Works Com- 
mittee of workers’ and management representatives was a 
standing committee intended to meet at regular intervals— 
not merely in cases of emergency or dispute—and was to 
discuss any and every question of joint interest to the two 
sides which affected the harmonious working of the plant. 
But—and this is vital—nothing could be arranged which 
transgressed the agreements existing between the Employers’ 
Federation and the national executives of the trade unions. 

The function of the Works Committee is thus consulta- 
tive and deals with questions purely domestic to its own 
particular plant. It investigates grievances and discusses 
suggestions brought forward by either side for the better 
working of the plant, more particularly as concerns the 
human relationships involved. Many grievances arising from 
misunderstanding or from clumsy and unimaginative man- 
agement—and it is surprising how many originate from 
these causes—have been removed and a very considerable 
degree of mutual understanding and respect, based on 
frank discussion, has resulted. 

All this does not mean that the workers are any less good 
trade unionists. They are, in general, socialists and their 
views on fundamentals remain socialistic, but since they do 
not look to the coming of the socialist state by revolution, 
they realize that in the meantime it is to everybody’s advan- 
tage to work what they call “the present system” with a 
minimum of friction. 
us kind of arrangement goes far to meet the legitimate 

claims of both employers and organized labor. On the 
one hand the national unions are recognized and are par- 
ties to laying down, by negotiation with the national fede- 
ration of the employers, the general conditions under which 
‘the industry shall be carried on. On the other hand the 
employer has an organization of his own workers with 
which he can discuss all questions purely domestic to his 
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own plant. These labor organizations within the plant are 
acceptable to the national unions due to the double pro- 
vision, first, that they are only empowered to act within the 
framework of the general conditions agreed between the 
national executives of the employers and the trade unions 
and, second, that the members of the Works Committee 
must be endorsed by the local committee of their trade 
union. 

It seems to me that a solution along somewhat similar 
lines should be possible in America. It would involve in the 
first place employers in an industry forming a common 
organization. This went forward rapidly under NRA. In 
the second place it would involve the employers’ organiza- 
tion recognizing the national union or unions concerned. 
Here, of course, lies the difficulty, but I suggest that it is 
not insurmountable. The employers, as a condition of 
recognition, might quite reasonably demand that the na- 
tional unions should, in their turn, recognize the several 
company unions, which latter would have to be remodeled 
somewhat on the lines of the Works Committees I have 
been describing so as to provide that the workers’ represen- 
tatives in the plant, while being elected by their fellow 
workers, were recognized by and reported to the local 
officials of the national unions. 


(Ope of the greatet objections from management’s side to 
any such step in the United States is its distrust of the 
bona fides of the national unions. Whether the belief that 
American national labor unions are little more than labor 
rackets has any justification in fact I am not in a position 
to say, but I have met enough American employers to know 
that their belief is real and is widely held. If American, 
employers are to be asked to recognize national labor 
unions they are entitled to be reassured and safeguarded on 
this point. Here again government leadership seems to 
offer the possibility of a solution. For instance, if each union 
were to publish accounts audited under government super- 
vision, the elements of graft and racket—if such exist— 
could hardly survive. Again, the government might take the 
lead in establishing procedure for dealing with disputes 
which would insure full discussion, first locally and then 
nationally. New legislation continues some of the effort 
made in this field under the original NIRA. 

But if the government is to require on the one side that 
the employers should bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of the majority of their workers which means, in 
effect, union recognition in many instances, it would surely 
be reasonable to require on the other side that the national 
unions should recognize the company unions, reconstituted 
as suggested; and the acceptance of such practices and safe- 
guards as would eliminate—supposing such to exist—those 
elements of graft and racket which American employers 
so generally fear. 

With all the hesitation incumbent on a foreigner com- 
menting on American affairs, I do most seriously suggest. 
that sooner or later organized labor will achieve recog- 
nition in America as it has done elsewhere. If, instead of 
merely opposing recognition, American employers would 
direct their thoughts to the conditions under which recog- 
nition could be accorded, the relations between employers 
and labor might be placed on a constitutional basis, which 
would be of inestimable benefit to American industry. I 
cannot think that American employers, who have led the 
world in so many aspects of industrial development, will 
fail to rise to the occasion in this aspect also. 


JULIA EATER SP 
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WOMEN AND THE ART OF GOVERNMENT 
BY JANE ADDAMS 


hearted of friends, not only to individuals but to 

groups of people as well. She gave her whole mind, 
the endless resources of her rich experience to a given situa- 
tion which might be facing the settlement which held her 
allegiance. She possessed the devotion of friendship itself 
for organizations and even units of government which most 
people are able to extend only to individuals. She was there- 
fore equipped with that power of insight into a social situa- 
tion which affection alone can supply, and all her efforts 
for a better social adjustment were founded upon a knowl- 
edge of the inner life of those so sorely oppressed by un- 
toward conditions. 

This amazing capacity humanized every situation and 
kept her intelligence free from that attitude which has been 
described by an American journalist as “much more inter- 
ested in affirming ideals than in facing the problems of 
applying them.” She was at her best perhaps at such gather- 
ings as The Every Day Club where her always keen mind 
was stimulated to its finest expression. This was a group of 
forty civic-minded women who met at luncheon, called 
together by a committee of three, the only officers, when- 
ever some interesting matter was before the public. Judge 
Mary Bartleme writes of her part in it: 


J ves LATHROP was the most stimulating and great- 


Women who were fortunate enough to be members will always 
rejoice in the memory of her fine, clear discussion of any sub- 
ject .. . and her able summing up of the best and most direct 
way to proceed to accomplish or correct conditions according 
to their needs. 

Lillian D. Wald tells of a conference on day nurseries 
held in the Charities Building in New York where a point 
was made by several speakers that “statistics show” that the 
great number of children whose fathers have deserted their 
families is probably due to the fact that day nurseries 
encourage family desertion. Julia Lathrop, armed with re- 
cent statistical information from a Children’s Bureau study 
of day nurseries, said that the Bureau study appeared to 
show that the great majority of children in day nurseries 
belonged to widowed mothers, and blandly inquired wheth- 


‘‘A woman voter,’ Miss Lathrop warned, 


grist.” 
who are pursuing it.’” 
engaged in a revolution, for, she said, 


questions about the why and wherefore” 


“must remember 
that politics and political action are only the mill and not the 
Once suffrage was won, she pointed out the inevitable 
temptation to slacken the pace, for “‘it is not in human nature 
that any persons who possess power can be as active as those 
She assured women that they were 
“it is nothing less 
that women have emerged from their kitchens to ask searching 
of government. 
The Survey Graphic for October will carry a third instal- 
ment drawn from the notable biography, My Friend—Julia 
Lathrop, which is to be published by Macmillan this fall 


er the conference would therefore consider the nurseries? 


responsible for widows. Yet everyone there knew that this 


was said not to be witty nor much less to confound the 
previous speaker but to warn them all as to the danger of ’ 
the unconsidered use of statistical data—even that put out 


by the Children’s Bureau. 
I 


Throughout her forty years’ residence in Chicago, Julia | 


Lathrop was of course identified with various women’s 


organizations. She was active in the, Chicago Women’s * 
Club which she always admired for its civic spirit. She often / 
came before the National Federation of Women’s Clubs ° 
which had been organized at the time of the World’s Fair ' 


in Chicago in 1893 and had grown as rapidly as the tra- / 
ditional snowball. We once addressed the same meeting of ~ 


the Federation held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in the early — 
days of the War. I was speaking under the auspices of the - 


of + a 


Food Administration and Julia Lathrop was securing the ) 
sympathetic participation in the work of the Children’s , 
Bureau, of the large number of women in the Federation, » 
for she had learned to explore women’s organizations for - 


that moral enthusiasm which she constantly needed to 
back her official undertakings. I never heard her speak more 
ably than on that occasion. Certainly she accomplished what 
a leading newspaper declared to be: 


“Her mission in life— — 


to direct the warm-heartedness and charitable impulses of © 
thousands of women, who devote part of their time to © 
social service through church and other organizations, into — 


the most useful channels.” 


Meyer once said of her, “She is in no sense a propagandist 
but she is always determined to stand for getting the facts 
and to limit the applications where solid work can be done.” 

Practically all of the women attending the huge 
meeting at Hot Springs were interested in the move- 
ment for women’s suffrage and they were greatly stirred by 
the accelerated pace of the enfranchisement of women 


As always she urged her hearers © 
to careful preparation for the task in hand. Dr. Adolf — 


which was beginning to show itself in different parts of the — 


world. Julia Lathrop said to them that day what 
she later formulated as follows: 


Future historians are likely to hold that the most 
surprising and prophetic event of our war period 
was the quiet, world-wide enfranchisement of un- 
counted millions of women in countries differing 
as much in race, government and traditions as Mex- 
ico, Canada, the United States, Lithuania, Czecho- 


new world feeling among women, a new world 
power of unknown strength. It can mark the begin- 
ning of a new world-peace if we work hard enough 
for just world-politics. 

Will women take their new rights with serious- 
ness? Have they indeed an unselfish solidarity of 
interest in social progress? And if they have, are 
they willing to do the dull work, to carry on the 
painstaking unprejudiced studies which have be- 
come imperatively necessary to political progress? 
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She was continually justified in her confidence in the 
moral fiber of the women of the nation by securing a splen- 
did response in behalf of the children. This was never more 
obvious than during the war. Ann Davis, head of the vo- 
cational guidance department of the Chicago Board of 
Education, thus describes her efforts: 


Miss Lathrop sent out letters to the state chairman of the child 
welfare section of the women’s committee of the Council of 
National Defense, urging them to help make the federal child 
labor law effective, and to see that children thrown out of em- 
ployment by this act be returned to school. She pointed out the 
importance of giving to the nation’s children nutrition and edu- 
cation in the fullest possible measure as a wartime protection, 
as our last reserve. 

When the Supreme Court held the federal child labor law un- 
constitutional in the midst of war and children were be- 
ing exploited in industry, Miss Lathrop was determined to 
protect the children in spite of the Supreme Court’s decision. 
It was through her influence that the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy issued orders that the standards of the 
federal law should be carried out on all reservations under their 
control. At her request, the War Policies Board gave instruction 
that the provisions of the law as to ages, hours and working con- 
ditions should be incorporated in all war contracts, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was asked to make inspections in order to learn 
how far employers were complying with the terms of their 
contracts. 

As a part of the Children’s Year program carried on by the 
Children’s Bureau, she conducted a “back-to-school drive,” em- 
phasizing to parents of the country the economic gain of keep- 
ing children in school rather than allowing them to work at 
even wartime wages. 


YER old friend, Judge Julian W. Mack, who formulated 
the soldiers’ insurance act, tells of her eagerness that 
provision should be made for the women and children depen- 
dent upon the soldiers, not only in case of death or disaster 
but all the time that the bread winners were serving in the 
army whether in camps at home or on the battlefields 
abroad. Her vigilance and tender care for children never 
failed them. The situation did not need to be of national 
dimensions. She was equally concerned over local ones. 
The colored people of Chicago remember gratefully her 
determination to allow no discrimination to be made against 
colored children in a camp maintained by the County 
Commission. An effort was made to have all the colored 
children from all districts sent to the camp at the end of 
the summer, a rather unfavorable time when it was likely 
to be cold and rainy. She effectively blocked this effort, and 
insisted on having the colored children sent to the camp 
according to the turn of their several districts throughout 
the summer. This action was not only in the interest of fair 
play for colored people, although she was always ready, as 
in the yeoman aid she gave to the plan for procuring a 
colored woman’s life membership in the Chicago Woman's 
Club; it was also more than that. I have never known any- 
one who was so sensitive for honor and even-handed justice 
in public administration as Julia Lathrop was. She pro- 
tected its inclusiveness as part of the ideal of public service. 

Any record of her relation to women’s organizations 
would be incomplete without something of her many pleas 
for the protection of children from premature and exhaust- 
ing labor. The accompanying extract from one of her ad- 
dresses before a Child Welfare Conference is a fine example 
of her use of the historic background, and of the large de- 
taands she laid upon women. Another of her speeches con- 


cluded: 
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CHILD LABOR 
By Julia Lathrop 


In the great Brussels Museum, the visitor may chance upon a 
strange exhibit—a few groups of bones and a few rude tools lying 
on the stony floor of a little cave, all carefully preserved in a big 
glass case. One is told that some years ago in the course of an 
excavation an inner rock chamber was found where undisturbed 
lay the skeleton of a man, a boy and a dog with the tools beside 
them, just as they are now shown in the museum. The students’ 
interpretation is that long ages ago the man and the boy were 
working to enlarge their dwelling place and as they toiled a slide 
closed the mouth of the cave and they were left to perish, the dog 
with them, ‘“‘man's only friend on this chance planet,’’ as the 
Belgian poet says. On the ever-ready picture postcard the scene 
is described as the first industrial accident, but it might also be 
described with equal probability as our earliest record of child 
labor. 

This much is clear—the cave man was at work striving to secure 
a better place to live in—a primitive and unceasing human activity. 
He died in the attempt, as untold members have died since. 
Whether the helper was son or slave or both in one, we do not 
know, but he was working at the same task with the man and met 
the same end. To trace the extent to which the child must share the 
hazards of the struggle for a better standard of life, the age at 
which in different stages of human development he must put off 
childish things would be to trace the progress of man toward 
civilization. We know that it was untold thousands of years after 
the cave man before the father ceased to have the power of life 
and death over his child, and we know too well that the ideal of 
social justice which recognizes the right of every child to educa- 
tion and opportunity is far from realized in any country to this day. 
Through the long reaches of race history, changes in the status of 
the child came slowly and late; suddenly in a few recent genera- 
tions unparalleled advances have been made in the protection of 
the child from untimely labor and from the necessity of self- 
support. These advances have come chiefly because the dis- 
coveries of science have made possible free general interchange of 
thought with the resulting mental and moral stimulus. Also these 
discoveries have already made physically possible universal com- 
fort and refinement of life though we are not yet skilled enough to 
insure equitably those living conditions which may afford the 
children of every family a fair start in life. Our laws and actions 
lag behind the attainments science already has made possible. 
What is now almost common knowledge of the laws of health and 
sanitation fills volumes—what we neglect to do in obedience to 
these laws would fill larger volumes. . . 

All we can do to save our faces with posterity is to go on 
experimentally in the slowly increasing knowledge of our day, 
doing what the cave man did—trying to improve things. 


There is no dividing line between so-called economic legislation 
and welfare work. Everything which affects the life of the 
nation—be it agricultural relief, taxation, labor, or railroad 
legislation—affects the lives of children and the welfare of 
citizens. It is all, in a way, welfare legislation, and conversely 
there is no such thing as pure welfare legislation which is all 
fundamentally economic. 


WASHINGTON correspondent once said of Julia 

Lathrop, “I hardly ever agree with anything she says, 
but I would walk twenty miles to hear her speak.” Another 
added: “Her willingness to speak was based upon her de- 
votion to the cause she served—first and foremost in her 
heart the cause of the nation’s children, and after them the 
whole body of the poor, the unfortunate, the criminals, the 
‘submerged tenth.’” 


I 


With all her dealing with little children, who were often 
suffering the lack of proper care which is on the whole one 
of the most heartbreaking situations to be faced in this 
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world, she never lost her sense of humor and the outlook 
which it guaranteed even upon the most sedate occasions. 
I recall one of them with a President of the United States, 
when, it is needless to say, all the proprieties were carefully 
observed although the call was much enlivened by her 
spontaneous wit. 


Se had asked me to go with her when she made her 
first official call at the White House after her reappoint- 
ment to the Children’s Bureau by President Wilson. She 
told him something of her experience with office seekers 
who thought that “work with children” would afford an 
amiable activity for the widows of good party men. She also 
told him a story about himself which he doubtless knew be- 
fore, although her droll fashioning was new to him and 
he was highly entertained by the recital of the exasperated 
senator who said to him: “Do we understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is your policy to retain Republicans and to let good 
Democrats starve?”—and the President’s reply: “You may 
understand, Mr. Senator, that it is my policy to retain Miss 
Lathrop.” 

I am quite sure that the President’s conversational mood 
that day was largely of Julia Lathrop’s making. Although I 
saw President Wilson at various times during his adminis- 
trations, never but this once did he exhibit any mood which 
might be described even remotely as hilarious, for as we 
arose to go, he said: “I will take care of the Democrats my- 
self; I will send the Republicans straight to Miss Lathrop, 
and all the disgruntled Progressives I will refer to you!” 
I replied that would be easy for me because every Progres- 
sive knew we had planned great things for the Children’s 
Bureau and that, of course, it all depended upon Miss 
Lathrop. To which he responded: “The Democrats, too, 
are planning great things 
for the Children’s Bureau, 
and soon every Democrat 
will know that it all 
depends upon Miss Lath- 
rop!” 

Her visit at the White 
House reminded me of a 
far-off occasion, also semi- 
political, which was much 
entertained by her wit. At 
a hearing on child labor 
before a committee of the 
Illinois legislature when | 
one of the politicians, uti- 
lizing the well-worn joke — 
about old maid’s children, 
asked her how many chil- 
dren she had raised; Julia 
Lathrop, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and yet 
with no suggestion of a re- 
tort, but as if she were an- 
swering a commonplace 
question, replied, “With a 
little help from my mother 
and father I have raised |@ 
four.” 

A member of the Na- 
tional Board of the League 
of Women Voters relates 
that during a committee 
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Julia Lathrop, Jane Addams 
Washington, Dc 
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discussion of the Sheppard-Towner Bill advocating pre. | 
natal care and other safeguards for child-bearing women. 
someone broke out with the query, “Why is it that the | 
Congressmen are so obstinate about this bill?” Someone | 
else replied, “It is of course ‘the curse’ laid upon Eve with 
all its physiological and theological implications,” wher | 
Julia Lathrop said with a sigh, ““The curse’ was the very | 
worst thing that happened in that garden, and to have it | 
still determining the course of human events is even more 
CVINg se « 
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It was natural that after her return from Washington 
she should have become identified with the League of 
Women Voters. She and her sister, Mrs. Case, who had 
returned to the family home in Rockford after the death 
of her husband, had built for themselves a very attractive | 
little house on the banks of the Rock River out of the actual - 
“Milwaukee cream bricks” of which the original house had 
been built. There they made a delightful home together 
with a factotum who acted as combined butler and chauf- 
feur with a kindly wife responsible for the kitchen. In her 
own library which was entered so unexpectedly from the 
front hall, Julia Lathrop had collected her many books, 
photographs, papers and drafts into a coherent whole and 
here she continued to work to the end of her life. The 
drawing room was beautifully ornamented with oriental 
porcelains which they had procured during their journey 
around the world; the whole giving an impression of re- 
straint and of distinction which it is not easy to achieve. 
In certain aspects, it always reminded me of Dame Hen- 
rietta Barnett’s unique drawing room in the Garden City 
Suburb at Hampstead Heath, although the two rooms were 

assembled in absolute in-- 
_ dependence of each other 
and had only the rather re- 
mote ties of a mutual ex-— 
perience of life in a settle-— 
ment and enthusiasm for 
Indian art. : 
= It was during this period, - 
~ after her resignation from 
the Children’s Bureau, that ~ 
we again saw Julia Lath-— 
rop frequently at Hull-— 
House. Mrs. Kenneth Rich, ~ 
who served as vice-presi-— 
dent during two years 
when she was president 
for the State of Illinois of — 
the League of Women 
Voters has said of her va- 
rious activities: 

But the pictures of Miss 
Lathrop that especially come 
flooding to mind are those 
during her presidency of the 
Illinois League, from 1922 — 
to 1924, and her later service 
as vice-president and coun- © 
sellor in public welfare of 
the National League. 

One saw her at citizenship 
schools at the University of 
Illinois, at the University of 
Chicago, at Northwestern 
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Henry Miller—Courtesy, National League of Women Voters 


“Get Out the Vote’’ campaigners, 1924: Ruth Morgan, Julia Lathrop, Belle Sherwin, M. F. Cunningham, 
Elizabeth Hauser, Katharine Ludington 


University, at Loyola, or setting forth to address the young 
women in the schools and small colleges scattered over 
Illinois. She spoke of the League as “an emergency self-edu- 
cational order,’ and a “laboratory method in political edu- 
cation.” When work demanded study, she led the way into 
the principles and technique and structure of government: fed- 
eral aid; amendment of the Constitution of the United States; 
the Gateway Amendment in Illinois. She had practised “Effi- 
ciency in Government.” 

One saw her at the state capitol when the first woman legis- 
lator, Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, was seated in the Illinois 
General Assembly, captivating the members of the legislature 
with her statement of the hopes and purposes of women in 
politics. Or she would be seen at Springfield when the League’s 
legislative measures were under fire, appearing at committee 
hearings or explaining to members of the legislature personally, 
matters of child labor; the protection of maternity and infancy; 
the shorter working day, and the minimum wage; the women’s 
farm colony; women on juries; women in political parties; the 
educational measures. 

These questions, she once told a state gathering, “touch the 
family life and happiness at every point, and they require joint 
action by law and administration to preserve the dignity and 
health and decent standards of the family. The League has not 
taken four years to learn that Aristotle must have spoken as a 
good citizen of Illinois when he refused to consider separately, 
the family and politics and ethics.” Or she would modestly 
enter the outside battle camps of those measures—the medical 
societies opposing cooperation in the Sheppard-Towner Act; 
manufacturers’ groups still clinging to the legal right to em- 
ploy child labor. Miss Lathrop may have winced at some af- 
fronts, but she did not withdraw the efforts to protect child- 
hood. These efforts were always remote from any considerations 
of personal comfort or personal gain. 


ND when public recognition came to another woman of 
Illinois, the judge of the Juvenile Court, in whose elec- 

tion campaign Miss Lathrop was deep, she was there, at the 
induction of Mary Bartelme in 1923. “It is an honor too gen- 
erously bestowed, I fear, that I,” she said, “who am no Portia, 
should be asked to speak in a court room on this occasion. . . . 
We rejoice because her election gives to those who are the 
young clients of this court . . . the full benefit of her generous 
wisdom. . . . Students of law and society . . . are encouraged by 
the growing efforts to make law serve social order by more in- 
spiring and reassuring structures than our prisons.” She believed 
in women in government, from precinct to capitol, but in the 
“merit system for them, as for all. “Women,” she said, “cannot 
afford to be incompetent.” She herself had led the way—the 


first woman to hold high public office in this country. But she 
said nothing of that. 

Or one would see her taking the train to speak to a newly 
organized local League of Women Voters out in the state, on 
the meaning of this training for citizenship; at Saline, perhaps, 
or Galesburg, or DeKalb, or Morris, or Jacksonville, or some 
more distant point. Those speeches meant red letter days for 
fledgling Leagues. She told them of their “personal interest and 
concern;” counseled them to “catch step with men;” urged 
“the voter to stop, look, and listen, and not to vote on the run 
without knowing what or why.” 


T State Conventions, women crowded to business sessions 
because she was presiding. She was the ornament of a 
banquet. One saw them streaming in the doors, treading lightly, 
eyes lifted to catch a glimpse of her, smiles of anticipation 
lighting every face; then, after the meeting, moving reluctantly 
away, recalling the wit and charm and drollery, then the kernel 
of the speech convinced of its wisdom, and adopting it as their 
own immediate program. Or she was the center of a delegation 
to a national convention, at Des Moines, Buffalo, or Richmond, 
or representing the League at the International Woman’s Suf- 
frage Alliance abroad. Questions of women’s nationality and 
citizenship concerned her. 

These pictures are far afield, and they are close at home. 
They all have a center, youth, the rights of childhood. Nor was 
she uncertain of their future. “In one form,” she said, “sooner 
or later as we decree by our interest or its lack, the child will 
win. This is our opportunity to keep up and keep on, with 
our eyes wider open, and our minds better informed, and our 
courage stouter.” 


Julia Lathrop epitomized the League: 


The League of Women Voters urges women to join and 
work in the parties of their choice, but first to have a choice 


“based on something more than tradition or prejudice or sen- 


timent. Only in one way can an intelligent vote be made—the 
hard road of study‘and thought. Hence schools of citizenship. 
It cannot be done either by mere looking on—we must both 
study and take part... . 

The League endeavors to make plain the value of what 
might be called the laboratory or experimental side of political 
education, taking due share in such work as registration, get- 
ting out the vote, acting as election judges, framing party 
platforms, examining the qualifications of candidates. It urges 
women to become candidates under whatever party banners 
best satisfy their minds, believing that the camipaign where 
opinions and platforms are examined and defended has long 
proved itself a vast educational power. 
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MOTHERS ALL OVER WORLD 
BEG U.S. FOR “BEST SELLER” 


“Infant Care” Issued in 1914 
Reaching 8,000,000 Mark 
in Popularity. 


Washington, Sept. 27. The 
Government’s “best seller” is 
about to pass the 8,000,000 mark. 

It is a little, yellow paper-cov- 
ered book called “Infant Care,” 
issued by the Children’s Bureau 
in 1914. 

There is no way of knowing 
how many.children have been 
reared by it because the bureau 
gets letters such as—‘You will 
be pleased to know little Dickie 
now has a sister, ‘Patsy,’ who 
also is being raised by “Infant 
Care.” 

Other letters come from neigh- 
borhood groups of five and six 
women who have used one copy 
for all their families. Their copy 
is worn out. Will the bureau 
please rush another since Mrs. 
So-and-So is expecting a child, 
her first one, and she needs the 
advice in the book. 


Has World-Wide Call 


The book has been used all 
over the world. Women who 
marry into the diplomatic service 
write for it from the interior of 
India, from little Near East 
towns or from Africa, saying they 
need it for themselves and for 
the native women. Missionaries’ 
wives take it with them. 

Wives of engineers write for it 
from camps in the Andes Moun- 
tains, from the interior of Mexico, 
from Alaska. 

“Infant Care” is a step-by-step 
plan of what to do when the in- 
fant arrives. It was compiled by 
a group of famous “baby doctors” 
in 1914 and revised in 1929. 
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Two papers un- 
doubtedly afford the 
best presentation of 
her views on two 
causes which were very 
dear to her; one entit- 
led Women in Politics 
was delivered before 
the Illinois League of 
Women Voters in 
1920; the other on the 
Merit System, before 
the annual meeting of 
the Civil Service Com- 
mission in December, 
1923. As a member of 
the League, she had 
returned again' to the 
burning subject of bet- 
ter administration in 
civil affairs. Although 
we are told there can 
be no such thing as in- 
herited beliefs, may 
there not be a compen- 
satory sense of driving 
obligation to carry on 
the cherished cause or 
line of conduct which 
a father has valiantly 
begun?? Is not the en- 
tire effort enhanced 
and transformed by a 
filial piety which 
emerges imperceptibly 
into a shared enthu- 
siasm? Or was it that 
Julia Lathrop’s entire 
experience in public 
life from an humble 
visitor to the Cook 


County poor to the 
chief of a federal bur- 


eau constantly demonstrated to her keen mind how many 
things went wrong all along the line for lack of trained and 
incorruptible civil servants? She constantly urged reform 
but, after all, could do nothing so arresting as her father 
had done in 1876 when he turned his congressional appoint- 
ment of a postmaster over to a popular election. 

Reform movements have a curious way of progressing 
and then unaccountably halting, and civil service reform 
certainly has evinced an uneven pace, but Julia Lathrop’s 


devotion to it never faltered throughout the years. In a’ 


sense she could not exaggerate the need. A distinguished 
Englishman who has recently visited the United States to 
find the nation “struggling in the grasp of adaptive neces- 
sity,” has said of our situation: 

Order and collective direction mean an efficient and devoted 


2As a member of the Illinois: State Board of Charities, Miss Lathrop had 
fought for the merit system in state institutions and resigned at one stage 
as protest against the disruption of it by an incoming governor.—Ed. 


? William Lathrop, a distinguished lawyer whose life was marked by a 
long line of ‘Public activities for his city, state and nation. In 1851 he par- 
ticipated in incorporating Rockford, Ill., and in 1854 was one of 46 citizens 
to sign a call for a meeting to organize the Republican Party in northern 
Illinois, He was a fellow-member of the Illinois legislature with Abraham 
Lincoln, and later a member of Congress.—Ed. 


* Does Prohibition Work?, by Martha Bensley Bruére. Harpers. 


civil service. The doubt whether America will succeed in meet 
ing the great demands it is facing in time to escape catastrophe 
depends largely upon the manifest inadequacy of the present 


civil service to the immense task that will necessarily be thrust | 


upon it. 


To the end she urged better administration of existing , 


laws: 
We are still indifferent to the quality of public service. A 


merit system of appointments is evaded whenever and wher-— 
ever possible. Yet a merit system means only some effective _ 
method of securing competent, honest public servaitts, such ~ 


methods as any successful administration of private business 
must employ. 

Public business has vastly increased in scope since the first 
civil service laws were written in the United States fifty years 
or so ago. The present juncture with the growing tendency to 
enact social legislation is crucial in its need of a new public 
conscience as to public administration. 


IV 


She regretted, of course, as many of us did, that after the 
World War the need for all other social adjustments tended 


more and more to become submerged under the considera- — 


tion of the prohibition amendment, which was censtantly 
discussed from every possible point of view. 

Julia Lathrop’s experience was much too varied and her 
mind too subtle to be content with the dogmatic position 
taken by either side of the controversy. She instinctively 
disliked the entire restrictive aspect in such legislation born 
from abstract convictions rather than that arising from the 
essential soundness of human nature itself which day by 
day instinctively keeps a balance between moral ideals and 
human experience. 

Yet it was this very human experience which led her to 
champion the retention of the amendment. She remem- 
bered a year in Rockford when the town was voting to 
change from “dry” to “wet,” that a large group of Swedish 
women daily held fervent prayer meetings petitioning the 
good Lord to save them and their children from the horrors 
of drunken husbands and fathers. She could never forget 
her experience as a visitor in Cook County with the wretch- 
ed families who had been brought to applying for county 
relief because the wage-earner had been incapacitated by 
“the drink”; the terrorized children who had once seen 
delirium tremens and did not know when the unbearable 
experience would recur. Julia Lathrop had also known in 
every state institution for the insane in Illinois men and 
women brought there through alcoholism which had ruined 
their minds as well as their bodies and had often perverted 
their finest instincts. 

All such experiences made her cling to the experiment of 
prohibition in spite of its drawbacks and failures, because 
it was obvious to anyone who knew working people that 
there was much less drinking among them than there had 
been before. She hoped with most of the settlement peo- 
ple, under whose auspices the book, Does Prohibition 
Work, was published in 1927%, that as we had weathered 
the first seven years of difficulties and at last had finally 
gotten civil service regulations established for the men actu- 
ally enforcing it that the next seven years would certainly 


go better. I recall discussing with Miss Lathrop the book » 


which the chairman of the Settlement Committee, Lillian 
D. Wald, described as: 

Not a scientific study but realistic stories, conscientiously and 
carefully prepared by social workers in the settlements and by 
affiliated organizations from Maine (Continued on page 457) 
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READ and the circus. The wise ones told us long ago 
that these are what men live by. I think they were 
right. I think they are still right, but the whole thing 

resolves itself with each generation into a definition of 
terms. It resolves itself, too, into the proportion of each, 
whether bread or circus, which any people, as well as the 
groups which go to make up that entity, enjoys. 

I do not really know what proportion of bread or what 
variety of circus the dwellers in cities demand; I have lived 
my forty-odd years in small towns, those hinterlands which 
the urban intelligentsia spend so much time and breath in 
deploring. Yet, deplorable or not, this cross section of 
American life is assuredly large enough numerically to 
justify the assertion that it zs American life, by and large. 
These middle-class Americans with whom so many of us 
are numbered have always subsisted largely on the bread, 
with perhaps a modicum of circus, even in the days when, 
as Norman Thomas says, “a Puritan ruled over Babylon.” 
I have puzzled over that sentence. Did he rule, then, only 
over the cities? Nothing I have ever seen of American life 
was very Babylonish. Not in any considerable numbers, 
anyway. But the Babylonians are well publicized; whereas 
the stodgy masses of mere bread-eaters go unsung. We have 
even been quietly learning these latter years to do with less 
and less bread and to make our circuses for ourselves; and 
the groups with whom I live and work, if they are not able 
to achieve hilarity, are accepting satisfaction as a reasonable 
substitute. 

I suppose we have to acknowledge that the means we 
embrace in these grim years for arriving at happiness are 
not those which would have had much appeal when money 
was more plentiful. It may be that the substitutes I am about 
to mention have not long been considered as in any degree 
essential to anyone’s well-being, to say nothing at all of his 
happiness. But we are scaling our desires down—or up. I 
am not sure that it is not up. 

Increasing numbers of adults and young adults are turn- 
ing to evening schools, to university extension courses, and 
to other agencies for adult education to find for themselves 
a way to broader experience and inner satisfaction. Admin- 
istrators of the New Deal may wisely expend, if only as a 
measure of political expediency, considerable sums on adult 
education, with a view to such expenditures yielding im- 
mense returns in conservative, but none the less sincere, 
support of New Deal policies. 

The program of the New Deal is a bewildering thing to 
most of us. We understand nothing at all of the organiza- 
tions within organizations; the erudition of economists is 
too great for our grasp; the figures of budget-makers are 
fantastic to us whose ideas of budgets must, perforce, travel 
but little beyond a week’s needs, or a month’s. But we know 
sharply that the pa- 
ternalistic efforts of 
government to fur- 
nish means of sub- 
sistence to so large a 
proportion of our 
population as that 
which is now depen- 
dent upon — such 


To be either teacher or student in an adult class seems high 
adventure as this California educator tells how we are learning 
“to make our circuses for ourselves” these days, and pictures 
the men and women of widely different background, ex- 
"perience and ambition whom she has known at evening school 


sources cannot achieve for us more than mere subsistence. 
The funds allotted to communities have to be divided by 
such large figures that the quotient obtained is negligible, 
by all the standards of the free and easy years. The gigantic 
programs of administrators leave great margins of workers’ 
time and thoughts unfilled. Such programs cannot take into 
account at all the desire for things other than material— 
things that make for content and mental well-being, and 
which we have a haunting fear only limited groups of us 
may in the future reasonably expect to enjoy. It may be 
that some such fears, however nebulous and inarticulate, 
actuate those who are seeking to find satisfaction in ways 
they would have passed over with callow derision consid- 
erably less than a decade ago. 

I have been teaching adults in evening schools for sev- 
eral years. My present conviction is very definite that a 
desire for learning and for broader experience is stronger 
among a large proportion of the population in rural dis- 
tricts, in small towns, and even in towns that are not so 
small, than many of us realize. The surprising feature of 
this awakening desire for schooling is that it is not a desire 
for claptrap or for something that will furnish a pastime. 
The men and women who sit in evening classes are defi- 
nitely turning their faces toward things that are better than 
those in which they have hitherto interested themselves. A 
new desire for satisfying achievement seems to actuate those 
who come seeking help at the evening schools. They are 
sated with the speed and tawdriness that have amused them 
for long, though they are not fully conscious of their satiety. 
They are eager for interests of a better sort and for the 
leadership of those in whose judgment they greatly desire 
to have faith. 


ERE I think the schools fail them. The leadership is 
too often pedantic, wooden, inept. There is no hint of 
vision or of sympathy. I wonder sometimes if Jefferson 
could have grounded his faith in schools as the hope of 
democracy had he known the sort of men so many are who 
set themselves to teach. Surely his optimism would have 
been strained. My feeling is that his faith in people them- 
selves, though, is justified. Common people I have come to 
regard as very uncommon, indeed. They are loath to accept 
radical or untried ideas; they are skeptical of such as not 
tallying at all with their homely experience of life. Earthy 
conservatism they have, and distrust of any project which 
would leave no place for them as individuals. The bruited 
threat of Communism would dwindle to silence if leader- 
ship were less fantastic. We, the people, want progress and 
rights that maybe are socialistic; but we have no desire to 
let even a new social order overwhelm us, the individuals. 
We want to go radical very conservatively, indeed. 
Across __ section 
might not be amiss 
of those whom I have 
learned humbly to 
try to teach; and 
humbly modifies to 
try. They are of all 
sorts, my clientele. 
Let me cite first those 
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belonging to the groups desiring naturalization. I think 
with affection of the old Scandinavian carpenter who told 
me on the eve of his appearing before the district judge for 
his examination for citizenship: 

“I hope I know what the judge ask me tomorrow. If I 
don’t, I'll keep coming back for maybe two, three years. I 
want to be a citizen.” 

He knew what the judge asked him tomorrow, and I 
nod to him comradely as common citizen to common citi- 
zen when I see him now and again at some repair job he 
is able to get. 

Then there was the slim, young girl from the Pyrenees, 
who lisped Castilian-wise to me: 

“You know Roncesvalles? I come from there.” 

I did not know Roncesvalles, but I knew the romance 
of the immortal names connected with it. A like knowl- 
edge of those romantic names had led a young graduate 
student of a western university to week-end in Roncesvalles 
when he was studying in Spain. He had found his romance 
in the person of my pupil, who was asking adoption into 
her husband’s country. 

And there is my friend and neighbor, a Scotsman, who 
has the gift of fascinating talk. It is an unforgetable ex- 
perience to hear him reminiscing with sturdy pride and 
absolute charm of Aberdeen and Saint Andrews. The judge 
talked with him for more than an hour when he “went oop 
for examination.” 

A German woman, worn wife of a struggling small 
rancher, for three years has brought me apricots in the can- 
ning season because I “made” her a citizen. I can’t remem- 
ber any special gratitude on my own part as a native, or on 
the part of any of my native-born friends, for the boon that 
is ours. 

I have a basic ground of interest other than mere busi- 
ness when I carry my son’s sweaters and trousers to the 
young dry cleaner from Rouen. I “made” him and _his 
brother citizens, too. 

The Canadians are many and fine, and conservative, and 
a thought critical. I can list only a few: a local merchant; a 
nurse in a children’s hospital; a local bank official’s wife, 
born the daughter of a well known Canadian surgeon; and 
the secretary to a member of the administrative staff of the 
great university that is contiguous with, and politically a 
part of, our town. 


LIST these “cases” out of many; and I list them partly 

because they once enrolled, or are now enrolled, in classes 

other than the ones organized for those persons seeking 
naturalization. They have belonged, or they now belong, to 
the larger groups of native Americans who seek ‘educational 
opportunities which shall meet their needs. 

And here I digress to wonder why the countless commit- 
tees recruited from those groups in schools and universities 
who are interested in Education (abstract noun) and or- 
ganized to concern themselves with “leisure problems,” do 
not actually do something to advance education (concrete 
noun) and to make profitable use of leisure, their own as 
well as that of the publicans whom they so greatly hunger 
to save. Why don’t they get into the muck and the heat and 
the welter, if need be, and impart a new vision if they have 
one? Leaders are not coming out of committees making 
“social research,” whatever that may be, for the reason that 
the work planned is always delegated to George. Teaching 
seems highly obnoxious to many “educators.” They put 
their faith in research; in reports to committees on the cam- 
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pus and in the town; and when they have really achieved 
eminence, in learned papers read at conventions off the 
campus and out of town. Well-a-day! While the harvesi 
continues plentiful and capable laborers well-nigh non- 
existent. 

What, then, of a cross section of native Americans in am | 
evening school? 


PERE are two mechanics from the neighboring air base. | 
They are inseparable companions. The younger is as 
jaunty as Mercutio and almost as cynical, desirous but not 
too hopeful of finding something in the classes which shall 
be for him the way out of his daily routine and its com- 
monplaceness. His laughter is easy and hard like that of 
his contemporaries who have spent their early twenties in | 
the crucible of these past years; but his purpose, like theirs, 
has hardened, too, and his zest is as sincere, as his eager 
acceptance of what will profit him is humble. 

His friend is somewhat older, a little worn and more 
thoughtful. I have watched him night after night, between 
classes or before classes, steadily devouring page after page - 
of Boswell’s Johnson. I have felt that he would need scant ~ 
ministration from the panting committees on the use of - 
leisure; he might even, though he would never think of © 
presuming to do so, sit in profitably on their conclaves. His — 
is the philosophy which accepts what the day brings and — 
makes it enough. He has been the mechanic of aviators — 
from Lakehurst to Sunnyvale. Many of them he has known ~ 
as friends. ; 

“My friends stay only a little while,” he told me simply, 
as he named a long list of distinguished airmen, many of © 
them now dead, “but they’re great to have known.” 

There is the young girl, lame and deaf and gallant, who 
supports herself and her mother with a small, book-mend- — 
ing job at the library by day and typing endless, last-minute — 
theses for dilatory students by night. I watch her with inf- 
nite respect as she limps in for some bits of learning which ~ 
may help her to piece together a little of the pattern repre- 
sented by those fragments of law, archaeology, chemistry, — 
philosophy, literature, history, which nightly form so in- — 
triguing a puzzle, as her thin fingers type their cryptic con- — 
tent. Once at Christmas time I talked with her for a ~ 
moment on Main Street. Crowds of collegians thronged 
about us as they throng there every day throughout the — 
school year. She said, so young herself but as if she were ~ 
far removed, 

“Aren’t they wonderful? Isn’t youth beautiful?” , 
“Very,” I answered her. But I was not looking at them — 
at all. . 
I know the young meat cutter employed by a chain store, 
who with his slim, red-haired wife has given over his eve-_ 
nings for long weeks to making the acquaintance of Falstaff. 
Henry IV they requested and Henry IV they have stuck to, 
after meat-cutting and dish-washing hours. When I go into 
the market for chops around five of an afternoon, the young 
meat cutter and I exchange only banalities on the weather, 
for a queue may be waiting behind me; but there are pleas- 
ant things that we know in common which have nothing 
to do with seasonal rainfall. Sometimes the slim, red-haired 
girl who has come for him drives me home, too, if it be 
after five. Who could guess, watching us rattle by, that it is 
talk living these three hundred years that we are repeating 
above the strident noise of the battered car? 

I know the city editor of a small daily, who dreams of 
writing a book some far-off day (Continued on page 459) 
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Edmund Blampied came from the Channel Island of Jersey. His father was a 
farmer. His youth was spent among the Jersey peasants and the Bretons and 
Normans who came over to the island to work on the land. When his natural 
gift for drawing took him to London to seek a scholarship so that he might 
go to art school, he kept on drawing the life he had always known: the great 
farm-horses, the carts full of sea-weed, the country people gossiping over 
their wine, the farmer dentist. After the War his excellent etchings won recog- 
nition. Now he occasionally dips into the little world of the middle class 
with the same deft characterization as in his pictures of peasants. It is never 
sharp satire; Blampied’s humor is gentle and warm with understanding 
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A UNIFIED FISC 


BY SIMEON LELAND 


ONSOLIDATION, combination and cooperation have 
long been slogans of political reform. Bigger govern- 
ments as an aim have been replaced by better govern- 

ments, for achievement. The larger unit has been offered as 
a solution for jurisdictional minuteness. For years these solu- 
tions have been advanced, yet 175,000 political units still 
seek independent support. Perhaps the number of govern- 
mental claimants to national income and wealth is declining, 
perhaps it is not; but there are indications at any rate that 
the rapidity of multiplication is decreasing. Once every ten 
years the Census Bureau has made estimates of the fiscal 
requirements of the American governmental hierarchy, so 
that once a decade the taxes and expenditures of these gov- 
ernments can be studied. Annually fragmentary analyses of 
fiscal transactions of particular governments have been made 
available, but so infrequently have governmental operations 
been viewed as a whole that it has been difficult to conceive 
of American government as a unit either functionally or 
financially. The lack of functional coordination and of sim- 
ple cooperation between governments has. contributed to 
obscure the unity of the public fisc. As a result there are 
federal tax problems, state tax problems, local tax problems, 
and even tax problems of particular functions. The support 
of all, however, must come from the same economic re- 
sources, but independent consideration of problems and 
independent financial support have been the rule. 

Little progress can be made in perfecting a satisfactory 
revenue system until substantial gains are achieved in at- 
taining a coordination of functional agencies. Obsolete 
political units must be scrapped; inefficient ones must be 
reorganized, and uneconomical agencies must be put on the 
right side of the ledger. Trite remarks all! But the raising 
of revenue is a public function assignable to particular govy- 
ernments or agencies the same as any other service, on the 
basis of ability for efficient execution. Nor should the rev- 
enue system be expected to provide cover for governmental 
deadwood. The least that can be expected is that improve- 
ments in the structure and areas of government should 
accompany the development of improved financial 
arrangements. 

This presupposes a desire for progress. It has been as- 
sumed that the democratic directorate desires to move 
forward; that it regards certain forms, customs or institu- 
tionalized shibboleths as in need of change; that it recog- 
nizes the difference between real values and illusory gains. 
In short, it assumes that the American people are frankly 
willing to face the fact that their form of government, with 
many of the fiscal arrangements and traditions, was de- 
signed for a rural economy essentially local in perspective. 
It is not suited to a national or international economy. 

When the country was a fringe of settlements along the 
Atlantic coast the in- 
stitutional framework 
of this government 
was erected. Local 


jealousies and aspira- own budget, this nation has ‘‘a patchwork of taxes” instead _ticular taxes to b 
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enue sharing. Indirectly, therefore, the crediting device may ? 


With 175,000 political units each struggling to balance its 


4 
; 
Revolution and almost obstructed the foundation of the’ 
Union. The patriots were then unable to decide between <* 
strong central government and local states; accordingly ! 
they chose both and to each gave financial independence 
complete except for the federal monopoly of taxation o¥ 
trade and commerce and the apportionment requirement: 
for direct taxes. With the passage of time, and the assistance: 
of a sympathetic judiciary, the powers of the central gov.’ 
ernment have been enlarged. Constitutional amendment ‘ 
too, has augmented the taxing power of the nation. Mean. ‘ 
while the economic life of the nation has changed. Ter-’ 
ritorial specialization of labor and industry have made! 
sections of the country interdependent. A network of rail-’ 
ways and highways has facilitated these economic develop- 
ments. Cultural interests have become country wide. Yet’ 
withal state-rights doctrines still survive. How far, then, 
one can go in proposing fiscal reform is conditioned by the: 
number of these objectors, for in a democracy it is the num- | 
ber which counts. Can a tax system be created for this 
nation? Or must the fiscal setup be designed to assume the ’’ 
perpetuity and sovereignty of independent states, with their + 
attached semi-autonomous subdivisions? : 


ll 
y the sine qua non of fiscal reform is the maintenance of | 
state sovereignty, which implies the right of states to do=| 
as they please in selecting the sources, as well as the rates of | 
taxation, only two current proposals in the field of inter- 4 
governmental relationships seem to fill the bill. Independent f 
tax systems may be carved out for each set of units, if that © 
is possible. This plan is known as separation of the sources 
of taxation. The other plan is the development of a system | 
of credits under which the nation would grant certain por 
tions of its taxes by way of rebates to states, if the states in_ 
turn imposed designated taxes. In designating the partiga 
lar taxes to which credits can be applied, a tendency—per- » 
haps amounting to coercion—may be created to force states” 
to adopt given tax devices as a condition precedent to rev- »' 


involve a surrender of fiscal autonomy. The credit principle a 
is not untried; it has prevailed under the federal estate tax )) 
since 1924. Advocates of this plan now seek its extension ] 
to other revenue measures. 

Separation as a fiscal policy conforms to the philosophy » 
of federalism: it leaves each unit supreme within its own | 
field, but in order to prevent confusion as well as to avoid » 
the imposition of discriminatory tax burdens it aims at a | 
division of revenue sources among the federal and state § 
governments. In the state-local field the same reform has 
been both recommended and tried but few advocates of 
this reform today favor a complete division of all sources 
of revenue or the application of the doctrine to all govern- 
ments in the political 
hierarchy. Nor is 
there general agree 
ment as to the par 
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the basis of need for funds than on the basis of administra- 
tive efficiency or conformity to national economic interests. 
Some want the income tax to be federal, others assign it to 
states, depending upon whether real or nominal taxes are 
desired; the sales tax is generally discarded to national use 
because states have had difficulty in applying it to interstate 
transactions. Those who want effective inheritance taxation 
desire federal taxation, while those who desire lower rates 
allocate this tax to states, pointing to the devolution of prop- 
erty by state laws and the necessary continuance of state 
legal machinery to effectuate transfers causa mortis as the 
excuse for their preference. Groups seeking lower tobacco 
taxes oppose state excises; gasoline spokesmen for the same 
reason want the federal vacation of that field. Of course it is 
no argument against the plan, if it is otherwise sound, that 
the advocates have not yet agreed upon a division of the 
fiscal game preserve; they are merely seeking the proper 
division. The great difficulty is the obscurity or utter ab- 
sence of a principle to guide them. 

There are in fact no true sources of federal revenue nor 
exclusively proper objects of state or local taxation. One 
fallacy of separation is that it assumes that the particular 
unit most competent to execute a given tax is entitled to 
withhold the revenue from that tax solely because of its 
effectiveness in collecting it, or that the unit in need of 
given funds is the proper unit for the execution of the tax. 
There is, in fact, no necessary coincidence between adminis- 
trative efficiency on the one hand and the need for funds on 
the other. If there is a principle involved, it is that public 
funds should be collected by that unit best suited to execute 
a tax, the revenues being assigned on the basis of measurable 
needs. Any other principle might well lead to a monopoly 
of tax funds by a single governmental unit. In the long run, 
it is immaterial which unit performs a given task in tax 
administration so long as it is the most efficient unit for that 
purpose. 

Another fallacy of separation is that it does not separate. 
There is no reason to suppose that, once the sources of 
revenue are divided, the partitions can or will continue to 
be observed. Any emergency will start encroachments which 
if begun are likely to continue. These encroachments can be 
minimized if the divisions are written into constitutions or 
interstate compacts, but the very rigidity of this procedure 
would be damaging in a national emergency. In a more 
fundamental sense separation of sources does not separate 
the burden of taxation. The burden ultimately comes to 
rest upon the income and wealth of taxpayers. It is the total 
burden which is important and the division of objects of 
taxation among numerous governments makes impossible 
the task of reaching directly these true sources of taxation. 
Consequently, as first one object and then another is selected 
for taxation, the ultimate burdens inflicted may be unequal 
and without proper relation to capacity to pay. Separation 
of sources operates to impersonalize the tax system, prevent 
the measurement of taxable capacity and make of the whole 
revenue scheme not a fiscal system but simply a series of 
uncoordinated, unrelated tax-plucking devices. 


oe crediting proposal is merely a baiting device. The 


central government offers to give other governments a 
share of certain revenues if those governments in turn will 
adopt specified taxes. Some supporters of state income taxes 
hope to promote their extension by getting the federal gov- 
ernment to offer this lure. The measure operated to prevent 
Florida, through inheritance tax exemption, from offering 
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too favorable a tax haven to the rich residents of other states. 
A like credit for income taxes might reduce the exodus of 
large income recipients from certain states, assuming that 
they are moving to minimize their taxes. Like extensions 
of this principle could prevent the relocation of industry 
in response to tax subsidies or exemption advantages—all 
secured at the expense of one’s neighbors; or it could be 
used to end the Delaware incorporation racket. The credit- 
ing device may thus be used offensively to stimulate the 
adoption of certain taxes or defensively to minimize anti- 
social fiscal competition. Its greatest disadvantage is that 
there is nothing which can be accomplished in either do- 
main that cannot be better done by direct federal taxation 
accompanied by division of yields with other governments. 
Federalization, for ‘example, does not involve the mainten- 
ance of duplicate tax-administrative agencies. As a short run 
measure, however, much may be said in support of the 
crediting plan. 

A third possibility—but one involving some surrender of 
state autonomy—is the extension of grants in aid by the 
central government for the support of services which the 
national agency is interested in fostering. These grants may 
be made to any political units and need not be confined, as 
they have been typically in the past, to states, leaving it to 
the states equitably to distribute the funds within their own 
borders. Until recently, of course, the national government 
took little official notice of cities and other local subdivisions, 
though on the basis of vital functions performed or on the 
basis of the cost of these services they are more important 
than state governments. In 1932, for example, the govern- 
mental-cost payments of the federal unit were $3,906,000,000, 
while those of cities, towns and villages with over 2500 in- 
habitants amounted to $3,450,000,000; states lagged behind 
with expenditures of $2,506,000,000. Moreover, the cost of 
running large cities such as New York, Chicago, Los An- 
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geles, Detroit, Boston, St. Louis and a few other places 
exceeds the cost of the state governments of which they are 
a part. Modern urban life, therefore, isa phenomenon which 
must be increasingly recognized, and if grants are to be 
expanded their contemplation should not be limited exclu- 
sively to states. Indeed, any reconstruction of fiscal re- 
lationships must not leave out of account the financial 
requirements of local, particularly urban governments. 


Gee in aid of particular functions made by the 
central government may relieve temporarily the pres- 
sure for funds, or afford adequate revenues for selected 
activities so long as the grantor continues the benefaction. 
But there is little reason to believe that funds will or should 
be granted without strict compliance with conditions prece- 
dent and subsequent to subventions. The grantor will thus 
directly control the expenditure of its grants and will indi- 
rectly control any “matched” funds supplied by the recipient 
of the aid. It is possible to conceive of a situation where 
many important functions, state and local, might be thus 
supported, for national interests are involved in the per- 
formance of many activities besides those relating to high- 
ways, education, health and protection, fields in which 
substantial grants have been made. A regime of grants, 
however, does not permit of much local autonomy if aid is 
accepted. State and local agencies may be free (unless fiscal 
necessities decree otherwise) to accept or reject the proffered 
financial assistance but they must also accept limiting con- 
ditions on the use of the funds. Otherwise efficiency and 
economy in the use of grants cannot be assured. As to 
activities not “subsidized” by grants, the receiving units 
would ordinarily be free in the selection of revenue devices 
and in the expenditure of their own funds, though, ot 
course, eligibility to receive any grants might be made de- 
pendent upon either the maintenance of reasonably efficient 
government or the performance of a minimum of services. 
The degree of control in this domain is a question both of 
policy and of fact. A system of grants, therefore, lies some- 
what outside the field of independent solutions of fiscal 
problems; through its “threat to sovereignty” it becomes a 
hybrid variety of the integrating measures. 

Complete integration involves the unification of revenue 
devices for all levels of government. It implies the develop- 
ment of a single revenue system for all governments in the 
political hierarchy with the. assignment of administration 
of particular taxes to those units most capable of their 
effective execution. It involves the sharing of revenues ac- 
cording to some allocation formula or budgetary allotment. 

The essence of integration is the development of a rev- 
enue system rather than a series of taxes. Instead of a patch- 
work, a cloth is woven. Each thread has a place and adds 
to the tensile strength of the fabric. To be orderly and to 
conform to a pattern requires the development of this 
revenue fabric under single, capable hands. The national 
government, because its jurisdiction extends throughout the 
entire area, is the proper unit for development and control. 
Legally, of course, an integrated fiscal system would have 
to be developed with the consent and assistance of states 
unless their sovereignty is surrendered. But as the “united 
states” become a nation in fact as well as in name, the 
ability of the national government to legislate for the citi- 
zens on all national matters will be gradually recognized 
and attained. A national tax system may then be developed. 

Such tax systems as have been evolved, both for the na- 
tion and for the states, have been governed largely by fiscal 
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needs, administrative ability and considerations of expedi- 
ency. Justice has been achieved only accidentally or as indi- | 
vidual taxes have been made to conform to its tenets. No | 
tax system as a whole can be found, however, which 
throughout its range satisfies either the ethical or economic 
demands for equity. The highly progressive taxes are too | 
frequently justified as offsetting regression of other taxes, 
yet the system as a whole is seldom analyzed, nor are the 
total effects known. Integration offers an opportunity to: 
develop a revenue system de novo and an opportunity to 
scrap taxes whose only justification is their ability to collect 
cash—that is, if proper taxes can be found. 

There should be little doubt that a tax system can be made - 
to rest directly upon individual income and wealth so long - 
as all taxes eventually are paid from one or both of these 
sources. It is by no means certain that an integral revenue. 
system would use proper revenue devices, for the selection 
of taxes would be a result of the governmental process, but » 
if proper choices were made, ability to, pay could be better * 
measured and more effectively reached under a single than 
under a series of multiple yet unrelated taxes. The regres- ; 
sion in present tax systems could be supplanted by progres- 
sion, easily controlled because the effects of but one tax [ 
system would be involved. This would mean shifts in the . 
income groups supporting government and in the terri- ; 
torial burden of taxes. Richer sections would contribute , 
more to the total while poorer areas would doubtless pay 
less than they do at present. The real test of national unity — ) 
would come when funds were divided. Would Community ! 
A be willing to see a portion of its funds going to support 
government in Community B, although the former terri- ; 
tory were admittedly richer than the latter? Any territorially - 
integrated fiscal system produces these effects. The richer 
sections of each city, county, state or nation help support °: 
government in the less fortunate areas within their jurisdic-_ 
tions. Under a single national system these effects would be 
plainly seen, so visibly, in fact, that it is doubtful if the 
objections to this plan can yet be overcome. 


N the process of integration states may, as functional 

units as well as revenue collectors, be relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position. This is not a necessary accompaniment of — 
integration but is a possible consequence. Functional ar-— 
rangements should be determined on an efficiency basis and 
on the effectiveness of political units to perform services 
which change from time to time. The allocation of functions — 
should not, however, be affected by the source of funds; © 
rather, the funds should flow when needed to those agen- — 
cies best suited to serve. The units and areas for the per- _ 
formance of functions should be flexible and subject to 
change. As units outlive their usefulness they should be 
discarded. When territories are no longer adequate zones — 
of political jurisdiction they should be realigned. These 
things cannot be disregarded in evolving an integrated tax 
system because they affect not only the assignment of the 
tax administrative function but the nature and amount of 
revenue sharing. The burden of deciding these questions 
has yet to be placed. Shall the larger units determine the 
functions performed by the smaller ones? Shall the answers 
be made by units capable of administering taxes and there- 
fore able to control the distribution of funds? Or are these 
questions incapable of answer under the existing political 
framework? Doubtless ability to finance particular activities 
gives one set of governments a powerful advantage over 
others. Hence any sharing of funds (Continued on page 460) 
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YOUR UNITED STATES: AMERICAN PESSIMISM ? 


BY GUSTAV STOLPER 


LMOST all American literature on social and eco- 
nomic issues has been overhung for years by a 
cloud of pessimism. It seems to be a matter of good 

literary manners. It colors books, magazine articles, 
speeches. It is common to both radicals and reactionaries. 
The reactionaries claim Roosevelt’s administration is doing 
too much, the radicals that it is doing too little. It is moving 
too slowly for the one group, too fast for the other. The 
destruction it has wrought is too much for the former, not 
enough for the latter. But they all agree that nothing save 
destruction is being achieved. Destruction appears to the re- 
actionaries as a ghastly menace, to the radicals as a wish- 
dream. The prophets on both sides are out of luck. While 
they passionately foretell collapse, signs of recovery are 
accumulating. Sometimes they are so rash that the allegedly 
significant facts they refer to in writing have long since dis- 
appeared when their manuscripts appear in print. Prophets 
should always be extremely cautious in setting a time limit 
to their statements. Most of the American prophets of col- 
lapse lack such caution. In the spring of 1934 a very shrewd 
and bitter critic of the Roosevelt administration offered me 
a bet that the dollar would be depreciated down to ten cents 
by Christmas. Unfortunately I did not accept this wager. 
An author who enthusiastically predicts the imminent col- 
lapse of the capitalist system recently concluded an exten- 
sive review of the latest literature on this impending catas- 
trophe in these words (italics mine) : 

When the Supreme Court voided the NRA a certain amount 
of government interference was removed. And what happened? 
Measured by the stock market, the paeans to liberty lasted about 
two hours. In the morning after the decision stocks went briskly 
up. At noon they wavered. In the afternoon the list lost up to 
six points. The celebration which glorified the end of regimen- 
tation was short lived. It was succeeded by a worried uncer- 
tainty as to the future of wages, prices, buying power, and the 
curye of recovery generally. The stock market faithfully regis- 
tered both emotions, and the last was stronger than the first. 

This was rash; for one day after the author mailed his 
manuscript the stock market started one of the steadiest 
and strongest booms experienced since the twenties. Of 
course this stock market boom does not prove anything 
against the NRA, just as a stock market slump would not 
have proved anything in favor of the NRA. But our pessi- 
mists suck honey from all blossoms, and with such fervor 
that they find no time to lift their eyes and look at the world 
as it really is. 


OTH reactionaries and radicals are unrealistic. Their 
strange intellectual kinship has often been observed of 
late. Note that I speak of reactionaries and radicals, not of 
conservatives and liberals. I separate the terms more sharply 
than, alas, is usual in American discussion. The 
confusion of these terms is striking to the Euro- 
pean observer well acquainted with ideological 
controversies on the other Continent. I re- 
cently heard the youngest member of the US 
Senate introducing himself to a movie audience 
thus: “As you know I am a Democrat and am a 
liberal, and therefore I believe individualism is 
dead.” 


I do not know where this young Senator re- 


pean economist sees 
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achieved" by impatient Americans, and the possibility of 
achieving them without benefit either of fascism or communism 


ceived his political education, but with the same conclusive- 
ness he could have asserted: “As you know, I am a Commu- 
nist, and therefore I am advocating private property.” For 
liberalism, if it means anything, means individualism, the su- 
premacy of the individual, means setting human life above 
organization, and therefore is the negation of every collec- 
tivist order. Liberalism, of course, does not mean, as the 
reactionary implies, the denial of social protection. On the 
contrary, as the highest and most precious social unit is the 
individual, society owes each member every protection it 
can possibly afford. The true liberal therefore is always an 
ardent champion of social progress. 

But just as the liberal is by definition the opposite of the 
radical who pursues collectivist ideals, so the conservative 
is the opposite of the reactionary. The conservative never 
wants to turn back evolution. His face is set forward, not 
backward. But fundamentally he approves of conditions as 
they are and he wants to preserve as far as possible the 
reality of today, and to develop it. He would build further 
on established foundations whereas the radical wants first 
to destroy them, then lay a new base for a new structure. 


A sound democracy needs both these types: the conserva- 
tive who stands with both feet firm on the ground and looks 
up to heaven; the liberal whose thoughts strive from heaven 
down to earth, here to build up the kingdom of heaven. 
These two intellectual types are determined by differences 
of temperament, of social background, of personal experi- 
ence. Accord between them is nearly always possible. 
There is a clue to the success and efficiency of British de- 
mocracy in realizing that it has always been carried on by 
these two intellectual types alternating in its control. British 
history, and equally the history of all old democracies, shows 
this rhythm of pushing and retarding, of reform and con- 
solidation, of change and adaptation. 


Fundamentally, the history of American democracy 
shows the same rhythm. But it seems to me the rhythm 
is complicated in this country by two striking factors: first, 
the average American is not concerned with an ideological 
basis for his politics for which citizens of almost all Euro- 
pean nations are continually striving; second, Americans 
are more impatient than Europeans. 


No European who has not an intimate knowledge of 
America is able to understand the American party system. 
(Do many Americans understand it, I wonder?) Nobody 
will find it easy to explain to a European the difference be- 
tween a Republican and a Democrat. Where there is a two- 
party system in Europe, the parties either represent clearly 
defined political philosophies or recognized material inter- 
ests. These philosophies and these interests are being ex- 
plained to the public by the press and in political speeches 
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year in and year out. The superiority, the greater social 
justice, the better economic efficiency of each party is con- 
stantly put forward. Every bit of news is colored in its 
make-up by these different aspects of the scene. European 
conservatism in all its shades has a clearly defined ideology, 
as has European radicalism. In my opinion, it is one of the 
most fortunate phenomena of the political life of America 
that your country has so far been spared this. But every 
fortune has its price. The lack of clear-cut philosophies in 
American politics has permitted the rise of a pseudo- scien- 
tific literature which has only been kept from doing great 
mischief by the fact that it is not much read. While the 
masses do not take notice of it, I would warn observers 
not to underrate its importance. A literature of this sort 
has played a fairly important part in the collapse of the 
Central European democracies. With a semblance of bril- 
liancy it often veils grotesque ignorance, and while experts 
ignore the existence of this kind of literature, the untrained 
reader is not able to refute it for himself. 

This pseudo-scientific literature gains in influence also 
by the fact that it fits what I cite as the second characteristic 
of America’s political atmosphere: the prevailing impa- 
tience. America is the spoiled child of history. The coun- 
try has grown large and rich in an incredibly short time. 
Its people have attained a standard of life which seemed 
like a dream to themselves and even more to the rest of the 
world until the crash of 1929. For more than two genera- 
tions, from the Civil War to the end of the “eternal pros- 
perity” in 1929, the development of this country showed an 
almost uninterrupted curve of steeper and steeper ascent. 
None of the worries, problems, limitations and obstacles 
which European peoples experience as determining forces 
in their historical fate, mean anything to the average Ameri- 
can. The ghastly catastrophe of the World War which de- 
stroyed empires many centuries old, covering a continent 
with their wreckage was only a distant adventure to Ameri- 
cans who, in the majority, probably began to doubt its 
necessity and its advisability almost as soon as it ended. 
The economic crisis of these last few years is the first great 
crisis for the American nation since the days of Abraham 
Lincoln. All economic crises in between, all political strug- 
gles, even the war with Spain in 1898, were only peripheral 
episodes measured by European yardsticks. Of course, this 
steep rise of the American nation was along a path of con- 
stant and hazardous adventure, paid for by tremendous sac- 
rifices, by heroism and crime, which are the theme today of 
epic tales. America was never established in the sense of 
Victorian England or Wilhelmian Germany, for she had 
not yet found for herself a form of life that the masses of 
the people considered permanent. While Europe in the last 
decades before the War was permeated by a sense of stag- 
nation, America was constantly on the move. The move- 
ment was accelerated in the twenties to such senseless speed 
that disaster was inevitable. The depression was the first 
hard jolt in more than half a century, and therefore it 
seemed to the American people incomprehensible and final. 

But while Americans still strain to fathom the meaning 
of this catastrophe, it is swiftly sinking into the grave of 
history; while the prophets of ruin busily write their books 
and articles, recovery is in full swing. Production and con- 
sumption, income and investment increase more and more 
rapidly, and the conviction becomes more general that the 
tempo of this improvement is increasing. 

Many think it is too slow. They are not at all interested 
in steel production, consumption of electric power,” stock 
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market quotations. They only look at the pearentnns num) 
ber of unemployed, the many millions still on the govern! 
ment’s relief rolls. The number of the jobless is decreasing) 
all too slowly. These critics do not care about the long is 
of corporate profits published every morning by the papers 
doubled and trebled since last year, for they think of the 
many millions of Americans who do not participate in| 
them, but on wages or relief live a life below “the American’ 
standard.” They indict a system that does not cope with) 
this distress more quickly and effectively. These impatient‘ 
people are among the most delightful human types. They! 
are the flag bearers of progress. They keep awake the con-| 
sciousness of human misery as against a complacency satis- 
fied with improving statistical charts. They represent the 
humanitarian spirit that distinguishes the great documents, 
of American history. But many in their ranks have been’ 
rendered intellectually uncertain by the experiences of the | 
last few years, and this uncertainty, threatens to paralyze | 
their efficiency to a dangerous extent. 


pas uncertainty has various aspects. It touches the very, 
foundations of your political, social, economic system,’ 
the foundations of capitalist democracy. Here is a danger ~ 
which can be gauged only by a European who knows what | 
the destruction of the values here at stake really means. : 
It is time for American liberals to realize this danger. I} 
learn through the press of the enthusiasm aroused in some | 
circles by the fact that the Third International at its meet- 
ing in Moscow recently resolved to defend the still extant 
democracies against “Fascism.” As a European liberal I ° 
cannot read this news without the deepest exasperation, for * 
I know from my own experience and observation that 
neither Hitler nor Mussolini would ever have come into 
power without the active collaboration and support of the 
Third International and its followers. Five years ago such — 
a resolution by the International might perhaps have turned | 
the fate of Europe. Today it is nothing but grotesque ora- 
tory. For, as I see it, the countries where there is still a 
democracy to be defended are neither threatened by Fas- 
cism, nor dependent for the defense of their civil liberties on 
the help of Communists. Fascism and Communism, in all 
essentials are not contrasting but twin ideologies; and I 
view them as forces and ideas of yesterday rather than to- 
morrow. Communist Russia may carry on its experiment 
in a democratic or autocratic world as Czarist Russia did. 
There never was a democratic Russia. And the development 
of the fascist dictatorships of every shape offers a diminish- 
ing attraction to the outside world. It is no longer fash- 
ionable to praise either Mussolini or Hitler. 

We shall have to get the fact clear once and for all that 
for the Western world—including, beside the United States 
of America, the British Empire, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland—there is no conceivable alter- 
native to democracy. The political development of every 
nation may only be understood by the knowledge of the 
inherited experiences and ideas of its history, subject to 
change only very slowly and imperceptibly. The hereditary 
estate of the Anglo-Saxon nations still is determined by the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the Bill of Rights. I am unable to 
imagine the historic earthquake that could eliminate this 
element from the political consciousness of these nations. 

But as truly as democracy is the logical political system, 
so there is no real alternative for capitalism as an eco- 
nomic system in this western world. This will be met b 
many progressives with more instinctive revulsion than my 
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hrst assertion. It is all the more necessary to explain it. 
Capitalism is a singularly easy target for attacks, because 
very critic is in a position to define his object as he pleases. 
| do not mean here to add a new definition of my own to 
the unlimited number already current. What matters to 
me, is only the fact that capitalism as an economic system— 
ike democracy as a political system—is an infinitely change- 
able form. Capitalism of today in America is something 
very different from capitalism in England, as this is differ- 
-nt from capitalism in France or Germany. And the Ameri- 
-an capitalism of 1935 is materially different from American 
-apitalism ten, twenty, fifty years ago. There is no doubt 
hat in 1945 it will offer aspects and issues totally different 
‘rom those of 1935. There is no space here to show what 
-onstitute the essential and permanent features in this 
-hange. It would lead much too far on controversial ground. 


pee progressive and the conservative differ primarily in 
that the progressive is more concerned with change, the 
omservative more with the preservation of permanent ele- 
nents. But the progressive will have to keep in mind that 
yery form of social progress is possible within the frame- 
ork of this economic system, and as long as he is not ready 
o sacrifice the political system of democracy, only within 
he framework of this economic system. There being no 
\cceptable alternative, liberalism should not weaken its 
osition by admitting any doubt as to its ideological foun- 
‘ations. Liberalism as a philosophical system is far superior 
o the underlying philosophies of Marxism and Fascism. 
And it is far ahead of them in passing the tests of history 
or material achievements to which the actual realizations 
£ these other political creeds fail by far to offer any ade- 
juate parallel. It is, of course, hard to argue with political 
sropagandists who, in America, exult about the construc- 
ion of a subway in Moscow or about Italian trains allegedly 
triving on time. Capitalist democracy has other achieve- 
ments to exhibit than subways and punctual trains; but the 
mpatient do not see these achievements because their view 
s obscured by the multitude of things still to be achieved. 

One hopes to see these impatient ones as numerous as 
vossible. They will increase the efficiency of the existing 
ystem for the greater good of humanity. But they will have 
9 beware of two dangers, even after having overcome the 
langer of their own uncertainty. The one is an error in 
udgment as to the attainable ends, the other an error in 
udgment as to the available means. Every social ideal is 
letermined by time and space. The American standard of 
oday is totally different from the American standard of 
ur fathers. And when we shall have achieved our present 
ocial ideal, we shall have again enhanced it to such a height 
hat the imperfection of our achievements will seem not less 
leplorable to us than do those of today. Our yardsticks and 
uur viewpoints are changing. Even the life of the jobless 
American on relief in 1935 would have seemed luxury to 
he average American of a hundred years ago, and it is 
cing judged so today by the masses of the industrial and 
gricultural proletariat of Central and Eastern Europe. Au- 
omobile, radio, modern plumbing and water supply, sub- 
vay, electric lighting and telephone—all these achievements 
£ modern engineering at the service of the masses, not as 
_ privilege of princes—they would have formed the sub- 
ects of Utopian tales a century ago. And today you can re- 
ate these things to the Hungarian coal miner or the Polish 
extile worker as fairy tales. The “American standard” of 
960 will include quite other things, and in 1960 again the 
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masses of people will not yet have reached the new standard. 

The other misconception concerns the means to these 
ends. The vehicles of social progress are always govern- 
ments or voluntary organizations. The most important of 
these voluntary organizations in the social field are the trade 
unions. In my opinion, there is no well functioning capi- 
talism possible without strong, responsible labor unions; and 
equally, there is no effective administration of social legis- 
lation possible without an expert, experienced, independent 
civil service, truly safeguarded in its position. In both re- 
spects America is lagging far behind. Here I see the most 
important difference between the capitalist democracies of 
the United States and of Europe. Neither an efficient labor 
union organization nor an experienced civil service can be 
improvised over night. This is being overlooked by many 
liberals and progressives to their own detriment. It is not 
appropriate for me to state my views in the constitutional 
controversy launched by the decision of the Supreme Court 
on the NRA, the controversy about the extension or limi- 
tation of federal and state rights. Whatever the outcome of 
this historic issue may be, it will not solve the difficulty that 
neither federal nor state governments are possessed of the 
instruments needed for the extension of state regulations 
over economic and social life. The same statement applies 
to the trade-union movement. Ten Wagner Bills will be 
useless, unless so large a percentage of the workers is or- 
ganized that the economic power of this organization be- 
comes independent of the good will of changing Presidents 
or changing political majorities, although not independent 
of the economic conditions. 

Capitalism and democracy are systems possible only with 
an equilibrium of social powers. It is this equilibrium that 
is being denied and therefore assailed by both the radical 
and the reactionary. But this equilibrium is, in every re- 
spect, the essential manifestation of the liberal spirit, of the 
spirit of liberty and equality that considers any usurpation 
of power of man over man as unbearable because incom- 
patible with his dignity as well as his material, moral, and 
intellectual rights. 


HE last chapter in the struggle to preserve the Palisades 

of the Hudson River, a struggle begun thirty years ago 

by Lyman Abbott and others when the cliffs were res- 
cued from the designs of quarrymen, is now being written. 
With the recent gift. by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. of some 
seven hundred woodland acres along the crest of the Pali- 
sades, to the Palisades Interstate Park Commission—the lat- 
est evidence of Mr. Rockefeller’s interest in preserving the 
natural beauties of the United States—60 percent of the 
twelve hundred acres which should be included in a con- 
tinuous park and parkway atop the Palisades are saved 
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THE PALISADES ARE SAVED 


from possible defacement, A comparatively small tract re- 
mains to be acquired, for a sixth of the necessary land had 
been accumulated previously by the Park Commission, | 
which may secure the rest through condemnation proceed- > 
ings. At last, to quote an article in the Survey Graphic of 
June 1928—an article which sounded the call to those who 
would prevent the vandalism then being planned by com-_ 
mercial building interests on the completion of the George 
Washington Bridge—there is assured safety for “the one 
transcendent and irreplaceable coign of natural beauty with- 


in a hundred miles of the greatest city in the world.”—L. L. } t 
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still am attending, a good many schools, of divers kinds; 

but one of the best—sometimes I think it was the best— 
of them all was an igloo, where my fellow-students were a 
little boy about ten years old with his mother and several 
Eskimos, including especially Henry Fassett. Henry was an 
Eskimo at that time, though on other occasions he had 
been and was destined to be (according to his costume 
from time to time) of many other races, nationalities and 
identities, such as Zulu, Aztec, Malay, Chinese, Roman 
legionary, Pilgrim Father, Sitting Bull, Dan’l Boone and I 
know not what else. From that little white schoolhouse, 
constructed by ourselves of packed wet snow shaped into 
blocks and left to freeze, we ranged not only the Arctic 
regions but the heavens above, the earth beneath, and even 
the waters under the earth. 

It began when the little boy required the loan of my 
mechanical drawing instruments, the compasses in par- 
cular. 

“I’m designing an igloo,” he said. “It has to be a circle.” 

“An igloo? Why an igloo? What’s the matter with the 
house—it’s the best we can afford... .” 

“Our house is all right. But Mother has been reading to 
mie Marie Peary’s Snow Bey and I want to see how-an 
igloo goes together.” 

“You'll find it cold inside,” I said. 

“The Eskimos don’t. All the explorers say it gets pretty 
warm and stuffy, on account of the people, and the dogs. 
They even go naked in there. Besides, I’m not going to 
ive in it—I can’t make it big enough. It’s for Henry Fas- 
sett and his crowd; don’t you see they’re Eskimos now?” 
_ Henry Fassett was a doll, somewhere about a foot high, 
2iven to the boy by a well-loved aunt of mine and named 
after her admired husband. Little she foresaw the polyglot 
ife before him. His confréres were of various sizes and 
naterials, the discrepancies in those particulars being of no 
>ractical consequence in the realm of imagination sur- 
ounding their adventures. Just now he and they were clad 
n furs from Mother’s “piece-bag,” some old sealskin hap- 
ily available. With her help the little boy cut and sewed 
he garments. You couldn’t tell him—not and get away 
vith it—that dolls and sewing were “girl business.” The 
olls, in suitable garb, had to dramatize stories of travel 
ind history from Pole to Pole, and unless you could cut to 
pattern and sew you couldn’t make their costumes, nor 
«shion and mend boat-sails and tents and moccasins or 
epair hunting-boots. Pooh! The more things you knew 
1ow to do, including cooking of course, the better you 
ould get along on the trails and at sea, and the surer you’d 
e to get home again, all in one piece. Just so you had to 
‘now anatomy, and the difference between veins and ar- 
ries, in case of accident. 

Well, we built the igloo to scale and pattern; maybe four 
-et high. The first problem indeed was that of size; for as 
suggested: 
“There must be air-space enough in this—so many cubic 
et per person, not to mention the dogs, which also have 
» breathe.” 


Fists and last I have attended, and for that matter 


Upon an unlucky mouse we demonstrated what would 
happen to him when he exhausted the oxygen in a 
sealed jar. We dabbled a bit in the chemistry of oxygen, 
deriving some of it by electrolysis from water, and curious 
about the fact that water is two thirds oxygen but can’t 
be breathed; so that the Eskimos in a house largely consist- 
ing of oxygen might smother for lack of it! Incidentally 
we had snow-flakes under the microscope and pondered 
about their incurable six-pointedness, while common salt is 
ever a cube and other crystals have each its own character- 
istic form. Innumerable other interesting by-matters bobbed 
up along the way; but we had a hard struggle with this 
matter of the relation between the cubic capacity of an 
igloo and the requirements of lungs. It was largely up to 
me, confronted by old negligence in the matter of solid 
geometry. Oh, yes, I had “passed” it, long ago in high- 
school. “Passed” is right—it never touched me! How could 
I dream then that twenty years afterward a little son of 
mine would demand of me to calculate the volume of a 
hemisphere! Of course you remember that the volume of a 
sphere is 4/3 of pi times the radius, cubed; but I didn’t. 
Yet making up laboriously the lack of it gave that little 
boy a sense of the importance of Jearning what you learn; 
of the practical value of higher mathematics, and of the 
facilities for finding out what you don’t know but need to 
know. This igloo-school and the hard digging we had to 
do in encyclopoedias and other books gave him early appre- 
ciation of the utility, scope and variety of information such 
as no man, however learned, can carry in his head, as well 
as some inkling of how to look for it. 

“By the way, it just occurs to me,” I said as we began to 
erect the structure, “are you building this on the land, or 
on the ice?” 

“Oh, on the ice, I guess; on a nice flat place, and we can 
fish and catch seals right near the front door.” 

“But suppose suddenly the ice cracks right under your 
bed, and drops the whole family right into the drink? Or 
suppose the current just floats off the floe and you can’t 
find your igloo when you come home from hunting seals 
and polar bears.” 

“It wouldn’t float far, and it might take you to a better 
place.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t it? We'll have to see about that.” Where- 
upon we spent a lot of time on the ocean currents that 
traverse the seas—the Arctic Current, the Gulf Stream, the 
Japan Current and all the rest of them, influencing climate, 
influenced by the constant winds; we got hold of the 
hydrographic charts. We traced the driftings of the Jeanette, 
and of the little pieces of wood floating far beyond the 
limits of Eskimo occupation, that supposedly were traces of 
Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated expedition, and were identified 
as English by microscopic vegetation on the wood. 


Bees question of food brought up the astonishing range 
of life on the Arctic shores, from the musk-ox and rein- 
deer down through the innumerable birds and insects to 
the vast variety of lichens, including the “rock-tripe” that 
kept Franklin and Richardson alive on their terrible jour- 
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ney from Coppermine River to Fort Enterprise. We had 
even a diversion into mythology, trying to discover why the 
lichen-eating reindeer got mixed up with Santa Claus and 
the Christmas legends in Northern Europe. Talking about 
fats, and the layers of “blubber” of seal and walrus cover- 
ing their bodies to retain the heat, which, eaten by the 
Eskimos, help them too to keep warm, there arose the ques- 
tion of the varying contributions of different foods. His 
mother took him to the butcher-shop, to see the fat-distri- 
bution in the bodies of animals, and they had vast confab 
about the qualities of diet required and used by the peoples 
of the world under varying climates and conditions. 

How to light the interior of his igloo brought up the 
matter of oil-lamps, and we found in the museums speci- 
mens of lamps, of bone and ivory, metals and clay; he drew 
and modeled some, melted fat and made wicks, and con- 
jectured that the smell of such lamps certainly must add a 
distinctive feature to the redolent life in an igloo—along 
with the other smells. 

“They must know a lot about the stars, these people,” he 
opined. “In the long winter night there isn’t any other 
scenery to look at... .” 

“I don’t know what they think about the stars,” I said. 
“But navigators who go up there, or anywhere else, have 
to know a lot about them. The stars are indispensable to 
the sailor; especially the North Star in this hemisphere. It 
is by the stars at night, and the one we call the sun in the 
daytime, that the sailor finds his latitude.” 

So, sitting on the steps of our little white schoolhouse, so 
to speak, Henry Fassett and the other Eskimos listening-in, 
with an old sextant that I found in a pawnshop, we spent 
a while in navigation; working out our latitude (we got 
our longitude of course from the clock); not troubled over- 
much when it didn’t always come out the same, because 
then we could pretend that we were on an ice-floe, drifting 
we knew not whither, but having a good time at it. Mean- 
while we had also to understand the mariner’s compass 
and its magnetic deviation, the barometer, and why the 
mercury thermometer is of no use in the Arctic tempera- 
tures below 37.93 degrees minus (or above 675). Incidental- 
ly we looked up other freezing and boiling-points, and 
puzzled supposedly educated visitors by asking them for 
the freezing-point of iron, and granite. 

“A thing I am not quite clear about,” I said quite anx- 
iously, about the time the igloo was ready for its tenants; 
“it ought to be settled before the warm spring rains and 
thaws melt this all away—here it is the first of March—is, 
what kind of Eskimos are we? There are what is known 
as the Central Eskimos, Peary’s friends; there are the 
Greenland and the Labrador Eskimos that have become 
quite civilized; there are the Eskimos of Alaska and an- 
other distinct group at the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
in Canada; still another kind in Siberia.” (At that time we 
did not have Stefansson’s My Life With the Eskimos, tell- 
ing about the Banks Land group on Victoria Island and 
around Coronation Gulf). “Henry Fassett, what kind of an 
Eskimo are you anyway?” 

Henry made no reply, but the little boy was wondering 
now where all the Eskimos came from in the first place. 

“T think they’re some kind of Indians,” he guessed. “They 
look like ’em, to me.” This curiosity led us far afield, and 
long after the igloo had melted away into memories he was 
avidly searching for the origins of peoples, and racial move- 
ments, all over the world; fascinated about the character 
and doings of humanity everywhere, under all skies. So 
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later, when at last he could travel abroad, it was to meet | 
folks about whom he had been hearing and reading and. 
“projecting” all his life. 


ae was by no means our only adventure of the kind. 
For instance, along with Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico 
and the descriptions and pictures that they studied while 
reading it, he and his mother had been incited to compare 
the Aztec sculpture and art with the Egyptian. Henry | 
Fassett had lived, and lived thereafter, in many a racial 
guise and garb. He dwelt in a cave in France as a Cro- * 
magnon, as a Zulu in a kraal of rafha, in a tepee as a 
Sioux; he boated on Chinese rivers in a sampan, and sailed — 
in a Tamil catamaran and a Polynesian proa. Each of these | 
“projects” (as they call them now—then they were just 
absorbingly interesting fun for all of us) opened up new - 
far-ramifying problems in diverse fields of knowledge. - 
They exhausted our own modest store of books and sent us - 
to the libraries to learn how to look for things there— : 
understanding of library classification and cross-indexing , 
is one of the keys to the treasure-house of learning. They . 
made that kind of work for hands that exercises and de- | 
velops brain-centers and coordination in exactitude, study , 
and combination of materials, and affords the ineffable joy | 
of creation that we share with the Almighty. They called . 
for drawing and sketching, without which nobody really | 
sees what he looks at. They called for note-taking—among 
our treasures are the lad’s note-books, full of odd informa- , 
tion and delight. They involved writing, detailed descrip- : 
tions of things, eventually blossoming into creditable fic- 
tion and turning up later in school and college composi- 
tions. They augmented and illuminated school-work, mak- - 
ing arithmetic, geography, history, reading “come alive,” — 
despite certain “teachers” who seemed to think these things ; 
couldn’t be educative unless the boy hated them! i 
For keeping a pair of decently educated parents on their : 
toes, dismayed by the volume and variety of their ignorance, | 
compelling them to brush up and verify old information | 
and dig for new—commend me to participation in this sort | 
of play with an eager-minded child! There is, as we found, ~ 
absolutely no intellectual possession or aptitude of hand or » 
eye, superfluous in the long run; no possibility of being too | 
well educated to be the guide, inciter, fellow-student and 
competitor of a child in his exploration of the world in | 
which he like his elders is finding his way about, groping 1 
for the meanings and relations of things. You have to work 
hard, dig deep and think fast to keep two jumps ahead of | 
him, and often find him leading at that. Against that con- - 
sideration—go out in the park and look at the nurses and © 
such to whose constant intellectual companionship—save 
the mark!—supposedly intelligent people entrust children. 
It was due to no accident or late awakened interest that 
this boy became aware of the whole round world and all 
that therein is; that people everywhere were his friends, 
that the World War was to him a tragedy that strained his 
spirit and took the sense out of human life. From the little 
white igloo in his backyard his interest and sympathy went 
out to all the world. It was owing to no fluke of ephemeral 
interest in the news of the moment that when he laid down 
his pen to travel out beyond our sight he was writing edi- 
torials for his college paper, fervently in support of the 
fellowship of nations, of international cooperation. To him, 
people were people, whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
New York or Tokyo, living under electric light in palaces, 
or with smelly seal-blubher lamps in igloos. 
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URRENT interest in 
the theories of Pareto, 
having now reached the 
stage of a vogue, not to say 
cult, needs explaining. The 
best explanation can be found, 
strangely, in Pareto himself. His basic theories of social con- 
duct combine to illustrate how and why human beings be- 
have non-logically. Experience in the present world is not 
merely irrational; it is unreal, fantastic. We get poorer be- 
cause we get richer; we destroy commodities and feed one 
fifth of the population (United States) on public charity; 
we possess a vast equipment of machines and technicians 
but are unable to make up our minds concerning their 
proper use. This is then precisely one of those periods of 
history during which it again becomes popular to deride 
intelligence. How else can one think about a world in 
which wars come when nobody desires war except as a gi- 
gantic irrationality? 
The anti-intellectual impact of Freudianism also became 
a sort of cult, especially in America, and for similar, if 
obverse reasons: when we believed that the meaning of life 
could be found in undirected self-expression, it was con- 
venient also to insist that conduct was non-reasonable; this 
was an easy escape from reality. Now, when we wish to 
believe that force and coercion are selfjustifying in the 
Fascist and Communist states, there arises another need for 
escape. The intellectual, the logical pathway is too difficult 
and hence we fall back upon something much easier, name- 
ly the well known fact that human behavior is non-logical. 
As I intimated in an earlier re- 
view (See The Survey, Novem- 
ber 15, 1934 page 363) I wish 
that Pareto might have been 
brought to the attention of the 
American public at another his- 
toric moment. I wish that he 
might have served the pragma- 
‘ic Movement at some time other 
than the present when naive and 
shallow, not to say hypocritical, 
oragmatists are grasping power 
while hiding behind the rampart 
of a philosophy which they either 
Jo not understand or purpose- 
fully misinterpret. I admire Pare- 
‘o and have long since received 
nourishment from his cool, in- 
cisive, penetrating descriptions of 
social conduct; but I dislike al- 
most all “Paretians.” (The ne- 
cessity of an adjective is one 
indication of the extent of the 
current cult. One writer prefers 
‘Paretans,” but the field is still 
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open.) The reservation “al- 
most all” is inserted on behalf 
of the editor and co-translator 
of The Mind and Society, 
Professor Arthur Livingston. 

It was exactly ten years ago 
when, in the midst of a series of conversations regarding 
events in Fascist Italy, Professor Livingston first acquainted 
me with the nature of his proposal to bring out an English 
edition of Pareto’s general sociology; he had then been at 
work on the project for a half-decade. No praise is too ex- 
travagant on behalf of his achievement. What he has done 
stands as a monument to American scholarship. He has 
not merely presented Pareto’s sociology to English-reading 
students but he has actually achieved a clarification which 
must now rise superior to the other two editions in French 
and Italian. Certainly the painstaking work which he has 
performed with respect to the multitudinous references util- 
ized by Pareto brings his edition to a level much higher 
than a mere translation. From a personal point of view, I 
am extremely grateful for his ingenious device of para- 
graph-numbering which makes it relatively simple to read 
Pareto by the method of cross-references—the method which 
seems to me preferable. 

By this time most readers must be familiar with the 
chronological and eventful facts which form the back- 
ground for Pareto’s career as mathematician, engineer, 
teacher, historian, economist, sociologist, and student of the 
classics. Although Pareto’s social theory (and it must be in- 
sisted that The Mind and Society represents a social theory 
in spite of the fact that Pareto 
enthusiasts contend that Pareto 
merely describes social conduct 
and remains always the aloof 
scientist) is not simple and de- 
fies summarization, the limita- 
tions of a brief review leave no 
other alternative. According to 
Pareto, there are three main 
types of socially significant be- 
havior, namely: logico-experi- 
mental behavior which is ration- 
al and which characterizes the 
behavior of only a few persons, 
scientists, and only during excep- 
tional moments; residual behav- 
ior (residues) which marks the 
usual experience of men and is 
instinctive, emotional, or asso- 
ciated with “sentiments”; and 
derivative behavior (derivations ) 
which characterizes the effort on 
the part of man to rationalize 
actions precipitated by the resi- 
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fication it becomes an easy matter to indicate why most non- 
Paretian sociological theories are inept and false; they assume 
rationality because of the confusing fact that man forever 
is striving to make his instinctive and emotional behavior ap- 
pear to himself and to others as reasonable and logical. The 
basis of society lies in residues and derivations, the former 
being manifestations of sentiment, and the latter, to quote 
Lawrence J. Henderson’s interpretation, “non-logical argument, 
explanation, assertion, appeal to authority, or association of 
ideas or sentiments in words.” Pareto thereupon proceeds to 
construct further classifications of the residues (six in num- 
ber) and of the derivations (four in number) and his work 
consists primarily of illustrations of these various categories in 
social history. 

Those who wish to understand Pareto—and he needs to 
be understood—should now turn to the original volumes of 
The Mind and Society. When they do so they will discover that 
Pareto belongs to the pragmatic tradition along with Heracli- 
tus, Bacon, Vaihinger, Bentham, Pearce, James, Dewey, James 
Harvey Robinson, and so on. Indeed, they will be able to un- 
derstand Pareto much better if they have an acquaintance with 
Bentham’s fictions, Vaihinger’s as zfs, and Robinson’s rationalt- 
zations. (As Vaihinger points out, Immanuel Kant also present- 
ed a theory of fictions although he should not be classified with 
either the Pragmatists or the Fictionalists.) If they desire to 
interpret Pareto in terms of politics, they will find useful col- 
laterals in Machiavelli, in Benito Mussolini’s occasional philo- 
sophical utterances, in the hybrid idealism of Gentile, and in 
the expositions of Nazi apologists. But to repeat what I have 
said on another occasion, it is not of the essence of Pareto’g 
work that he should be appropriated by Fascists. Fascism lacks 
a philosophical foundation in modern thought and consequent- 
ly it grasps at any straw which may be used to bolster its slen- 
der intellectual basis. It is, of course, true that Pareto predicted 
the rise of a movement such as Fascism in Italy; that he accepted 
an appointment to a senatorship from Mussolini; and that there 
are affirmations in both his Treatise on General Sociology and 
his Cours d'Economie Politique which may be taken as sup- 
porting evidence on the side of the authoritative state as a social 
form and on the side of Jaissez faire as an economic pattern. 
These facts are not sufficient, it seems to me, to warrant the 
current tendency to call Pareto the Karl Marx of Fascism. As a 
matter of plain fact, if Pareto beliéved in any specific economic, 
political, or social goals, he carefully concealed these beliefs 
from his readers. 

Since I have employed a slightly ironic tone with respect to 
the modern anti-intellectualists, it seems necessary to take at 
least one further step toward criticism. One of the chief defi- 
ciencies in all anti-intellectualists is their inability to see more 
than one aspect of the behavior formula at any given moment. 
They level their shafts at an abstraction called human nature 
and demonstrate its utter non-logicality, and then, like Pareto, 
they seek a sufficient number of examples to warrant the state- 
ment of a general principle or law. All so-called laws of this 
sort in the sphere of the social studies should be held suspect. 
Gresham’s “law” concerning bad money, for example, can be 
seen to be nothing more than a definition of bad money. Pare- 
to’s most telling array of illustrations of the residues and the 
derivations is nothing more than an elaborated definition of 
residues and derivations. Illuminating, of course, as is all clear 
description of human conduct, but not sufficient to demon- 
strate the existence of a “law.” Intellectual defeatists of the pres- 
ent would be happy to find some explanation for the chaos out- 
side themselves and their inability to cut through the social 
fantasy of our time. The easiest escape is to find a rationaliza- 
tion (derivation) which leaves them free from the responsi- 
bility of doing anything. They now hide behind Pareto just as 
an earlier generation of activists in American life hid behind 
William James; their understanding of James’ pragmatism al- 
lowed them to do what they were doing, so long as it seemed 
to work, without raising the question of direction and value. 
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But always, in the end, logic and reason are the great cor- 
rectors. The intellectual task for the thinkers of our time is to” 
deal realistically with the categories of intelligence, education, | 
and a new conception of logic. It is mere tautology to say that: 
logic is that form of reasoning which excludes sentiments, feel- i 
ings, and emotions and thereupon insist that human behavior, 
is non-logical because it, alas, includes sentiments, feelings, and \ 
emotions. A more dynamic conception of logic would immedi-= 
ately necessitate a revamping of the formula. If we could rid- 
ourselves of the bonds of an outworn, formalistic conception of! 
logic and begin the task of relating logic to human purpose. 
that is, constructing a dynamic logic, there would immediately, 
follow a fresh and useful application of intelligence. Pareto’s: 
picture of society could then be utilized, not as escape, but as a: 
guide for the detection of error. } 


End of an Era? 


CAPITALISM AND ITS CULTURE, by Jerome Davis. Farrar and Rein a 
hart. 556 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


eee believing that capitalism has, dismally failed have. 
long felt the need of a critical analysis of the system which) 
would in a subtle yet devastating way claim the support of | 
tenacious upholders of the old order. Jerome Davis has pro- 
duced such a work. His book can be tossed over to an uncon: 
vinced friend as persuasive evidence that most of the failings 
of capitalism are neither growing pains nor minor structural | 
weaknesses. The book is well written; indeed, is spectacular. . 

Paraded before us is the record of banks, erock brokers adver-, 
tisers, newspapers, and other agencies of the existing order. 
The banker activity in the New Era is especially well digested. 
To this record are added tidbits concerning business control of | 
the radio, education, politics, and international relations. He . 
concludes: “It should be clear to every impartial student of | 
our economic order that the era of capitalism is almost over, - 
even if some decades elapse before the closing finale.” 

One would scarcely guess from the chapter on the interlock-«. 
ing control of religion that the writer is a professor at the Yale, 
Divinity School. “Religion,” he says, “is unconsciously working 
in close alliance with capitalism.” Such support is “rooted in- 
the very nature of the church as a business enterprise and in / 
the attitudes of its leaders.” “In America, capitalism takes the . 
place of the Czar’s autocracy in exerting interlocking control 
over religion.” Though recognition is given to the small minoa 
ity of radicals which has sprung from the church, the feeling is” 
held that the church, despite the virtues which are attributed to 
it, has become a bulwark for an exploitive system. 
Amherst College Cotston E. Warne_ 


The Drama of Peace | 


IF THIS BE TREASON. 4A Play by John Haynes Holmes and Reginald | 
Lawrence. Presented at the Country Playhouse, Westport, Connecticut, 
July 29-August 2. J 


HAT peace as well as war has power to stir the emotions 

was demonstrated by the audiences which filled the West- 
port Country Playhouse to capacity the last week in July and / 
applauded If This Be Treason with a vigor not exceeded by the 
frenzied war excitations with which we are more familiar. It is 
hoped and expected that theater-goers in New York and 
throughout the country will have an opportunity later to see | 
this forthright pacifist play which has received an acclaim ° 
equalling if not surpassing any other of the Playhouse’s suc- | 
cesses. The reviewer is and long has been a pacifist. She also ' 
has been interested in the theater and knows well the handicap ' 
of propaganda to drama. She rejoices that Dr. Holmes and ! 
Mr. Lawrence have had the genius to write an anti-war play | 
without prejudicing an audience’s usual impulse for entertain- 
ment. Dr. Holmes wrote his play in the summer of 1932, ° 
later collaborating with Reginald Lawrence, who will be re- | 
membered as the author of Men Must Fight. It represents dra- 
matically the ideal of nonresistance as applied to the problem 
of international war, and portrays in general the ideals of peace 
which Dr. Holmes has preached for many years. The plot was 
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suggested by the visit of Mahatma Gandhi to London in 1931, 
when Dr. Holmes met him and visited with him for a week. 
The climax of the play centers around the fact that a newly- 
elected President of the United States is a pacifist, sworn to 
uphold his principles, and refuses to be pushed by a congres- 
sional cabal into a war with Japan. He himself assumes re- 
sponsibility for an unprecedented act: he flies to Japan before 
hostilities begin. The interviews and quarrels with the militar- 
ists and munition makers, his hostile reception in Japan and 
the trial for treason in his absence contrast with the humor of 
the gay, gossipy inaugural ball. 

Well acted throughout, the Westport production was notable 
for the force, sincerity and insight of McKay Morris’s inter- 
pretation. That many people wanted to come twice during the 
week (if seats were obtainable) seems to mark the play as an 
event of great importance at this time when emotions are 
stirred by world affairs. Those who have not forgotten the 
tragedy of the last war must rejoice that reason again will pon- 
der on it. Moreover, those fortunate enough to see If This Be 
Treason will be not only moved and excited but entertained 
as well. Lituran D. Warp 
Westport, Conn. 


A Society of Equals 


CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY, by C. Delisle Burns. 
240 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE challenge to democracy which modern dictatorship 

poses is, in this author’s view, the possibility of developing 
“the emotional force necessary for the advance beyond the 
horizon of the nineteenth century in politics and economic 
organization.” The aim is “a society of equals, sharing equally 
the burdens and benefits of civilized life.” 

The author soundly reiterates that enthusiasm, emotional ap- 
peal, enlightened propaganda are basic to democratic change. 
He shows the fields of lite in which that enthusiasm must be 
exhibited—in city, national and international government, in 
health and educational work, in industry. He characterizes those 
fields and their problems in general if unoriginal terms and 
with special reference to the English scene. 

But with the central problem of just how enthusiasm does 
get itself generated the book does not quite come to grips. 
Mention is made of the uses in this connection of leaders and 
of “voluntary associations.” Faith is expressed in the “nobodies” 
—the common man. Hope is to be found in those who, irre- 
spective of class affiliations and outlook “have a sense of the 
community.” But just what catalytic agents are to transform 
inertia into zeal, narrow self-interest into socialized self-interest, 
is far from clear. 

In short, the book is high-minded—but wishful. One could 
have wished that Mr. Burns had pondered Professor Laski’s 
The State in Theory and Practice before setting out to write. 
They discuss the same problem, but the sense of life’s realities 
throbs in the latter book as it does not in Mr. Burns’ volume. 
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Ways of Women 


WOMAN’S MYSTERIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, by M. Esther 
Harding. M. D. Longmans, 342 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N her latest book Dr. Harding continues her study of the 
duality of woman’s nature and the conflicting claims of her 
masculine and feminine sides. Two years ago, in The Way of 
All Women, she considered the problem chiefly as it affects 
woman’s adaptation to the external world. The present volume 
probes deeper, seeks to discover the essential quality of femi- 
NMinity as it has been perceived by the mind of humanity 
throughout the ages and as it is experienced by women them- 
selves today. As a prerequisite to this inquiry it will be neces- 
sary, the author points out, to disabuse our minds of pre- 
conceived ideas of what is distinctively “womanly” and of the 
notion that “feminine” means weak, inferior, sentimental. 
Because in all times and among all peoples the moon has 
been the symbol which most stood for woman as differing 
from man—‘“a difference which surely needs restating today 
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when so many men are womanish and so many women man- 
nish’—Dr. Harding has undertaken an exhaustive survey 
of moon symbolism and has brought together a wealth of 
material ranging all the way from the myths of the primitive 
to the writings of T. S. Eliot and James Joyce. Disclaiming a 
purely intellectual approach to her subject matter, she presents 
it undogmatically and quite frankly in the allegorical form in 
which it occurs both in the ancient religions of the Moon God- 
dess (a goddess who was not the counterpart of any male god 
but “one-in-herself”) and in the dreams and phantasies of 
modern people. The second section of the book takes up the 
question of how a woman of the twentieth century can bring 
herself into right relation with the “moon principle” within 
herself. Like Dr. C. C. Jung, whose follower she avows her- 
self, the author’s emphasis is everywhere on the constructive 
meaning of the products of the unconscious, her concern with 
interpreting them in terms serviceable for life. 

Wise and beautiful, scholarly without being pedantic, at once 
distinctively feminine and broadly human in spirit, this book 
can be read with profit by everyone seeking more satisfying 
personal relationships. Of wider significance is its bearing on 
the sorry plight of our present-day world—a world disrupted, 
made desolate, the author believes, through neglect by both 
men and women of that half of our human heritage, the an- 
cient feminine principle of relatedness. 

New York City Marcaret Norpretpt, M.D. 


Mid America 


SOURCES OF CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE WEST, edited by Dixon 
Ryan Fox. Appleton-Century. 110 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS book consists of papers by Benjamin F. Wright, Avery 

O. Craven, and John D. Hicks, with some remarks by Mar- 
cus L. Hansen, and an introduction by the editor. The papers 
discuss the culture of the Middle West in the light of the his- 
torical theories of Frederick J. Turner. The material presented 
in the arguments advanced indicate (a) that the culture of the 
Middle West is entirely derivative, based on eastern and Euro- 
pean models; (b) that the culture of the Middle West is crea- 
tive, having frequently established models for the Atlantic 
seaboard to follow; and (c) that dispassionate historians are not 
entirely free of sectional bias. As a very insignificant (d) there 
seems to be a slight desire on the part of the Middle West to 
establish at least its equality with and possibly its superiority to 
the East. The material presented, without the inclusion of the 
arguments advanced, would tend to make one feel proud of 
being born on the Atlantic seaboard, or the Middle West or 
the Far West. And finally, since heresy is always refreshing, 
the dispassionate reviewer is pleased to see even the excellent 
theories of Turner called into question by competent authority in 
his own field. Donatp SLESINGER 
University of Chicago 


The Whys of PWA 


BACK TO WORK—The Story of the PWA, by Harold L. Ickes. Macmillan. 
276 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


BS the midst of all the argument at Washington as to the best 
way of putting on a works program, it is helpful to have 
Mr. Ickes’ account of the PWA method. You may have been 
persuaded long since that more speed and a trifle less caution 
in PWA’s procedures would have made this Jack into a much 
brighter boy, but Mr. Ickes anticipates that such is your con- 
viction and stalks out from between the covers of his book to 
do battle with you on this point. 

He enumerates the many spots at which it seemed necessary 
to flash the red “stop” sign in the course of the progress of 
project applications toward their goal, but makes it clear also 
that better cooperation from local governments would have 
speeded up the traffic to a considerable degree. Legitimate de- 
lays were caused by the necessity of determining whether the 
borrowing local agency had legal and financial status sufficient 
to secure the loan, whether the engineering plans were properly 
drawn, and whether the pro- (Continued on page 456) 
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(Continued from page 455) posed projects had sufficient social - 
value to warrant their execution. Once a project was approved, 
it became necessary to safeguard it against graft, labor exploi- 
tation, careless workmanship and a host of other inefficiencies. _ 
All of these checks and rechecks took time, making for “a 
great deal more difficult task than giving away money. . . .-. 
What PWA sought to do was to get honest work at honest . 
wages on honest projects.” Mr. Ickes feels that, unless he is 
greatly fooled, the American people eventually will come to : 
approve of his having taken this plodding course. 4 
Apparently this philosophy, doggedly adhered to and per-- 
sistently pressed at the White House, is holding its own against 
the FERA doctrine that quickly provided work is essential. 
CWA shot like a rocket across the PWA sky—but fell almosttt 
as quickly as it arose. Now WPA is trying to get going but- 
finds itself carrying a heavy cargo of restrictions that seem to, 
have come out of the PWA workshop. Perhaps the time will 
come ultimately when we shall have public works on the one. 
hand and relief on the other, with all hybrid work relief can-s 
celled out of the picture. The present volume helps one to see 
the arguments on one side of that question. 
Russell Sage Foundation Russet, H. Kurrz! 


Clarifying the Negro Problem 
| 


NEGRO AMERICANS, WHAT NOW?, by James Weldon Johnson. Viking. 4 
103 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. t 


yeaa is a trenchant, well-written analysis of the present-day. 
issues of the American race problem and a common-sense~ 
weighing of the practical alternatives of group policy and pro- | 
gram for its progressive resolution. It has been criticized by the, 
advance-wing or radical thinkers as not taking sufficient Cony 
nizance of the class struggle and the impending economic; 
reconstruction of society, but for that very reason the book is ani, 
analysis reflecting the status of the Negro problem as it still 
stands to the average lay mind, black and white, today. That; 
large body of opinion, jaded and befuddled with the traditional) 
issues of this problem, needs a sane clarification of these issues: 
as they stand in its own mind, and Mr. Johnson’s book fits this 
need. It points out no Canaan but provides an excellent road; 
map and gives compass bearings on most of the important 
schools of thought on the race question. 
From the author’s long association with the NAACP, one: 
naturally expects an emphasis upon the civil rights campaign. 
and the creed of legal defense and political action. However: 
Mr. Johnson’s real insistence, if it is possible to detect it in so 
balanced and urbane an exposition, is for controlled social edu- 
cation of white and black public opinion, with the burden of 
propaganda of a cultural and positive character the voluntary) 
assumption of a reorganized Negro life under the guidance of; 
talented and devotedly impersonal leadership. By implication 
and some express statements the quality of Negro leadership ir, 
the past is constructively criticized, and the lethargy and the 
factionalism of the rank and file tactfully rebuked. It takes 
more or at least as much courage to do this delicate job of 
internal criticism as it does to proclaim (in these days when iv 
is almost fashionable) the coming economic revolution. White 
America is also not spared, but Mr. Johnson wisely uses th 
measuring rod rather than the castigating birch. Since sanity 
of view and perspective are among the most desirable of al 
attitudes in these racial issues at present, this analysis needs te: 
be read as widely as possible by all. 
Howard University ALAIN Looe | 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT, by John A. Lapp and Rober 
B. Weaver. Silver, Burdett. 680 pp. Price $1.80 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


A Study of Democracy in the United States is the sub- 
title of this new civics textbook, written | for highschoo! 
students. Though the book is divided into “units of study” 
with test questions and topics for class discussion at the end of 
each chapter, the range of material and the stimulating point 
of view of the authors make this school text a valuable ref 
erence book for general use. 
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JULIA LATHROP AT HULL-HOUSE 
(Continued from page 438) 


to California. It should present a close-up view not possible in 
the argumentative presentations which have been offered to 
the public. 

She was in Washington during the days when it was said 
that the amendment would never have been passed unless the 
congressmen had been assured that its administration would 
at least offer a chance for many appointments and a new field 


for governmental agents. I once heard her say at a dinner 
table discussion on civil service reform that it might have been 
better if the amendment had not passed under these circum- 
stances as we would never really know what the results of 
prohibition would have been under an adequate and reason- 
able administration of the law. And she added whimsically 
that no law should be considered “passed” by Congress with- 
out examination to ascertain whether or not the congressmen 
had held their tongues in their cheeks as they voted. 

I find it difficult to reproduce her position on another aspect 
of prohibition; she disliked as much as I did a certain self- 
righteousness when the good citizen voted for laws which he 
himself had no intention of obeying, as the southern man voted 
for the Eighteenth Amendment because he wanted to keep 
drink away from the Negro, the northern man because he 
wished sober immigrant labor, and so on. Such voting resulted 
in a law regarded as an instrument for making other people 
good, the very antithesis of democracy. It was perhaps an out- 
growth of the discussion on prohibition that led to my conver- 
sation with her on the widespread desire for conformity which 
characterized this country after the War. Was it mass produc- 
tion which had so standardized material comfort that it re- 
sulted in a pressure to make people live in like similarity, men- 
tally and spiritually? It is hard to tell what actually produced 
such a situation—doubtless fear of Russia was an element in it 
—but certainly for a decade after the War there was less 
scope for individual self-expression within the ordered frame- 
work of the state than there had ever been before on Ameri- 
can soil. Julia Lathrop was distressed by the situation as every 
other broad-minded citizen was and said in one of her ad- 
dresses: “The present time is one in which it requires unusua 
courage to be courageous. A weary acceptance of apparent 
defeat is easier.” 

Once when we were discussing a remarkable book, The 
French Revolution in English History, we finally got around 
to the treatment of John Lothropp! which was more or less 
typical of that accorded to all dissenters whose beliefs outraged 
Bishop Laud and his orthodox following. At that period all 
men felt as strongly and were as easily driven to persecution in 
regard to religious beliefs, as we seemed to be at the moment in 
regard to differing social theories. It did not seem more repre- 
hensible to the orthodox of that day that they should track 
down the heretics who were worshiping according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, than it seemed improper to the 
present-day holders of orthodox social views that they should 
raid the headquarters of “reds” and arrest as large a number 
of them as possible. She made the observation that it was al- 
ways easier to be liberal for any cause except the contempor- 
ary one, which was after all the real test of liberality. 

Vv 

In spite of her fine relation to the club women and those 
adhering to other public bodies, it has always seemed to me 
that Julia Lathrop’s most touching relation to women was to 
those far below the level of or- (Continued on page 458) 

1 Her ancestor, the Rev. John Lothropp, graduate of Queens College, Cam- 
bridge, who gave up a perpetual living at Edgton Kent, renouncing holy 
orders to unite with nonconformists in ndon. Two thirds of the congrega- 
tion were arrested by a pursuivant of Archbishop Laud; he was himself 
imprisoned. At the end of two years his petition for “liberty of exile” was 
granted by the King; and in 1634, he arrived with thirty followers in Boston, 


Settling in Scituate and later in Barnstable where, according to one chronicle, 
“he headed the list of the godly and able preachers” of the colony.—Ed. 
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The Rotellas live in dirt—and it’s no easy task to move 
them nearer to godliness. More cleaning means more work— 
and that doesn’t interest Mrs. Rotella. 

A little strategy in such cases is often wise. The strategy 
of making it easier to achieve better conditions. And that’s 
where Fels-Naptha Soap can lend a hand. 

For Fels-Naptha gives extra help to get more washing and 
cleaning done—with less work. Fels-Naptha, you see, is two 
busy cleaners—good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Work- 
ing together, they loosen the grimiest dirt without hard 
rubbing—even in cool water. 
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A significant study of the per- 
sonality traits which may lead a 


man or woman to a life of crime 


Roots of Crime 


by DR. FRANZ ALEXANDER 
Director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago 


and DR. WILLIAM HEALY 


Director of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston 


An extraordinary revelation of the roots of character which 
lead some individuals into delinquent and criminal activity. 
Here are detailed case histories of male and female criminals 
who were treated by the psychoanalytic technique. The records 
of these cases indicate the forces and situations which form 
later tendencies ig conduct, so that for the first time we have 
clearly before us the deepest issues of character formation. 

The findings of the authors compose a direct and startling 
challenge to present police and institutional methods of han- 
dling delinquents. The volume should be of the greatest in- 
terest to social workers, criminologists, psychiatrists, psycho- 
therapists, and all others who endeavor to better our delin- 
quency and crime situation. $3-00 


At all bookstores or from the publisher 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF - 730 Fifth Avenue - N -Y- 


4 EDITORS PRAISE 
The Nation 


At This Low Introductory Price 
You Need It More Than They 


34 WEEKS FOR $9! 


(38% Reduction) 


Almost every first-rank newspaper editor reads The Nation regu- 
larly because it prints significant news most dailies dare not and 
interprets world affairs fearlessly, authoritatively. 

If you have overlooked The Nation recently, let these editors tell 
you what you're missing NOW-—and then, don’t miss it any longer! 
There's really no need to when you can get 34 issues for $2—less 
than 6c a copy as contrasted to the regular price of $5 a year or 15c 
a copy on newsstands. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—TIMES UNION 


Holding an independent position, without specific allegiance to 
political parties, The Nation has exercised an influence far beyond 
what might seem indicated by its circulation. 

_ Many persons who find themselves in frequent disagreement with 
its views, and often irritated by its criticisms of party policies will 
none the less admit that it performs a most valuable service in attack- 
ing shams and upholding liberal principles. 

: Soar magazine of criticism and protest has made a distinct place 
or itself. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—POST _ 


As part of the left-hand lens in the stereoscope through which the 
passing scene is made intelligible, The Nation serves as a most valu- 
able aid to proper perspective. 


RICHMOND, VA.—TIMES DISPATCH 


_ We doubt if any other publication in the country with only 35,000 
circulation exercises as wide an influence as The Nation. Almost 
every newspaper editor in the country reads it regularly, and so do 
many teachers, public officials and others in position to sway public 
opinion. 

_The Nation always manages to be stimulating. Edited with unusual 
ability, it contains much material which one is not apt to see any- 
where else. 


DES MOINES, |OWA-—TRIBUNE 


_ The Nation has come to be a recognized leader in the field of 
liberal journalism. It has earned respect as an honest and forthright 
fighter for the “downtrodden,” a defender of forlorn causes. 

_ In 34 issues you will read 170 courageous articles, 373 scintillat- 
ing editorial paragraphs, 136 full length editorials on vital issues of 
the week, 204 authoritative reviews of the new books, films and plays. 
_ You need send no money for 30 days—but for a better understand- 
ing of tomorrow—Order today! 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 
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| Please send me 34 weeks of THE NATION for only $2. | 

| I enclose my check. OR ..I will pay in 30 days. } 
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(Continued from page 457) ganization, as it were; at leat 
so burdened with care that they knew nothing about suc 
matters. When the new Children’s Bureau early instituted 
study on infant mortality which from the start clearly indica, 
ted the relationship between a high infant death rate and low 
income, Julia Lathrop inaugurated a type of survey foundes 
upon the need of applying the findings to the use of simp! : 
and often ignorant people. Her proposal of a statesman-like 
plan for federal aid in the protection of maternity and infang 
was, to use her own words, founded upon “incontrovertib! | 
knowledge which alone affords reliable bases for action.” Suc), 
knowledge was obtained with infinite care and insight from 
interviews with immigrant women of diverse origins. To cal 
ry it on among non-English-speaking immigrants made th. 
task more difficult, of course, but only the more imperative, 
She seemed at times to dip into “the deeper accumulated wi 
dom of the women’s subconscious life.” She never claimed the. 
she did and as I write the words, I am sure that she woul» 
have repudiated this reference to the subconscious as “tall talk... 
but what she would never have repudiated was the wome 
themselves. She not only sincerely respected them in the mid: 
of their handicaps of ignorance and poverty, but she was eage=. 
to learn from them and believed that if she could apprehen». 
this wisdom of the humblest, she could better serve all ths, 
mothers and children of the entire nation. i 
It was, at any rate, the great achievement of the Children 
Bureau that immigrant women living in crowded cities, is, 
mining districts and on remote farms realized that the Bu. 
reau belonged to them and that the government was functiory, 
ing not only on their behalf but through their own participa, 
tion. 
To make a governmental bureau part of the daily activit , 
and household life of millions of women was no small undes, 
taking. It could only come as the result of new activities whic! 
were constantly suggested to the mothers and which they cai, 
ried out with absolute confidence and devotion. ‘ 
Julia Lathrop not only rendered a great humanitarian ans 
scientific service to the children of the nation but actuall’. 
worked out governmental methods for endearing the federa); 
government itself to millions of its citizens. To utilize a grea 
source of human energy like maternal affection for goverrs 
mental functions was no small contribution to the art of gow. 
ernment which is so slowly being evolved throughout th 
centuries. ; 


q 
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IF WE WANT SECURITY 
(Continued from page 428) 


agriculture from their present pattern of excessive specialize 
tion and excessive concentration toward a new network patter 
must be an evolutionary process. The present pattern wa 
built up during more than a century. There are indication: 
however, that the rapidity of technical changes is greatly acce’, 
erating institutional changes. 

While the readjustments will take time, they can not safel’| 
be deferred. The urgency of the task is perhaps suggested b 
an analogy with soil erosion, a problem as old as agriculture) 
Morris L. Cooke, formerly Chairman of the Mississippi Valle: 
Committee, estimates that we may have “only twenty years 14) 
which to set up the defense.” i 

And, unless we are successful in stimulating people any 
their agencies throughout the nation to devise the measure 
necessary to carry us forward on the “third road,” we shah, 
probably drift along the “first road,” toward: increased special 
zation and increased dependence of the individual upon thy 
perfect functioning of the entire economic machine; increasewi 
centralized and arbitrary control over all important productiox 
and distribution activities; perpetual taxation of the urban irs 
dustrial and business population to maintain the rural popule? 
tion and the unemployed. 
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THE EVENING SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 440) 


on Mayan culture and who thankfully absorbs the Spanish of 
sorts and the Latin-American history of sorts which the eve- 
ning school offers him. 

A janitor in a boys’ preparatory school and a storekeeper on 
the adjacent university’s grounds sit humbly side by side each 
night for their meager chance at that learning (for such they 
wish to believe it) which permeates the air they breathe during 
their working hours. They have come to have curiosity about 
and, perhaps, faith in those things which are bandied about the 
halls in which they serve as menials. I use the word bandied 
advisedly here; for they have intimated to me a little wistfully 
at times that the young people whom they think fortunate 
seem to accept that fortune gracelessly and unprofitably. 

A young woman, who by slow steps has climbed to the sec- 
retaryship of a department head in the university, shares their 
views. She was forced to earn her living early and took the 
short cut of a secretarial school in preparation for her task. A 
small post was her reward, but in several years’ attendance at 
evening sessions she achieved her highschool graduation. She 
is still unsatisfied. For a year, out of her scant leisure and her 
very moderate salary, she has paid for tutoring in English, in 
order that she may write a more intelligent letter for her boss 
when he goes researching. He approves of her ambition and her 
use of her “leisure.” He lets her handle most of his corre- 
spondence. 

Two housewives come to school together, seeking nightly 
those things they feel they have missed. One is middle-aged and 
gentle, almost defeated. The other is younger. She comes near 
to possessing chic, though her husband is the proprietor of a 
remote filling station, and she lives in graceless rooms on the 
rear of the lot. She isn’t defeated—yet. She is still light of heart, 
and she wants to learn more about books: old books she ought 
to know; and new books that will help her understand the 
tide of folk who rattle or glide by her door, pause, fuel up, and 
glide or rattle away. 

Many of our clientele come in couples. The husband often 
enough goes to wood-working to fashion for his household 
some piece of needed furniture which he is unable to get other- 
wise in these lean years. The wife, equally practical, sews for 
the children or herself. Sometimes she turns, too, to an academic 
course, in order that “the children may not get too far ahead 
of me.” But they must both get some social stimulus and a 
good deal of pleasure out of their tasks, or they would not come 
to them so regularly. 

I used to smile a little at the displays of craftsmanship and 
the fashion shows with which we end each year. I no longer 
smile at all except in pride, though I am well aware that the 
displays would rate not at all in any place devoted to the fine 
arts; and the fashion shows would be unfashionable, indeed, in 
an exclusive shop. The table of Philippine mahogany with the 
lamp stand attached may not be what I should choose; and I 
know that those who model the dresses, unlike proper manne- 
quins, maybe bulge and hump in the wrong places. Still, there 
are grave men on planning committees who couldn’t make a 
table or wire a lamp of any sort; and there are overfed women, 
who except for the saving charity of well designed, expensive 
gowns, would bulge gracelessly themselves. 

What I’m getting at is that for educators there is no dearth 
of material, very like themselves, for whom they can plan; bet- 
ter still, if they really wished to show the way, there is no 
shortage of those hungry to be guided. If the same educators 
had any real faith in the article they pretend to peddle, they 
might get down into the thick of the crowd and try to sell it 
to us. Never were there more eager takers. A few of them do, 
but most of them leave it to others. They have to read papers 
at conventions. 


Two recent 


=McGraw- Hill Books= 
Just Published 


ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR YOUTH 


Leisure Time and Character Building Procedures 


By Elizabeth R. Pendry, Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Counselor, New York City Public Schools, and Hugh Hartshorne, 
Research Associate in Religion, Yale University. 
54% x 8. 


359 pages, 

$2.75 
This book gives for the first time a comprehensive description 
and interpretation of the forty principal non-sectarian and 
privately promoted programs, national or international in 
scope, which have character building either as a conscious 
objective or as a presumed by-product. The forty organizations 
are discussed with regard to main purpose, history and growth, 
program and procedure, philosophy and method, etc. The 
book will help parents, school administrators, teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, and social workers in directing boys and girls 
in the wise use of their leisure time. 


INTERVIEWING 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


A Sociological Analysis 


By Pauline V. Young, University of Southern California. With an Introduction 
by Joanna C. Colcord, Russell Sage Foundation. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Sociology. 416 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00 


A comprehensive analysis of interviewing from the sociological aspect 
and a detailed description of the newer and better methods of inter- 
viewing, presented as a practical guide for the social worker. The 
book is a step-by-step manual of methods and techniques, giving 
practical suggestions on gathering clues, proper introduction, pace of 
interview, gaining rapport, face-saving, creative listening, meeting 
objections, dealing with inconsistencies, etc. It includes 24 verbatim 
interviews to show actual field procedure. 


Examine these books 10 days without obligation 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., , 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will pay for the books, plus a few cents for postage, or 
return them postpaid.* (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance.) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—127¢@ 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 
COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


isd Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundation 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E, 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, I]].—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 


% 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’ quarterly, $3,00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘“‘Sight-Saving Review,” 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4, 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAIP 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan_- 
President, New York; Howard R. Knighty) 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The’ 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort ‘and to in ~ 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings ov 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con= 
ference will be held in Washington, D. C.-! 
May 17-23, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. : 


Racial Co-operation 


! 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- - 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- ( 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- | 
ular education. Correspondence invited. [ 


t 


Religious Organizations | 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States” 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises ~' 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. ) 

President, Mrs. Daniel A, Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. | 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, ©) 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. | 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau |, 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


A UNIFIED FISC 


(Continued from page 446) 


is too apt to resemble charity and to ignore functional efficiency. 
Our constitutional framework, however, guarantees us against 


revamping by decrees or usurpation. 


The degree to which fiscal independence may be replaced 
by dependence rests in large part upon the willingness of the 
central unit to recognize the absolute right of subordinate goy- 
ernments to a share of the public funds. Their claim, like that 
of any other government, rests upon the demand for public 
services. The sole excuse for government is the satisfaction of 
wants. The aim should be to sate them at the lowest social cost. 
Hence, it is a matter of indifference what unit performs a par- 
ticular service so long as any unit whose services are required 
has an unquestioned right to adequate funds. The difficulty has 


been that there has been no way, except through the ballot 
whereby the claims of various jurisdictions could be weighed o: 
funds assigned according to need. If ever a unified revenue 
system is developed, 


these determinations will have to be made 


The solution of these fund allocation problems is a most diffi 


cult problem but one not impossible of solution. A theoretically 
satisfactory basis of division can doubtless be developed earliey 


than the willingness to see it applied. 


The bureaucracy necessary for proper answers to these ques 
tions appalls the state-righters and the separationists. The eff 
ciency gained by integration may be illusory, they say, or if 
may be secured only at the expense of democracy and the right 
of communities either to experiment or do as they please. 
Whether these fears will be realized will depend upon the 
revenue allocation system finally adopted and the freedom 
granted subordinate units to spend their funds. In no event. 
however, can the nation afford to see initiative crushed. No 
government can or should be stand- (Continued on page 464) 
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HARVEST AND RELIEF 
(Continued from page 425) 


sroblems of unemployability. Further, the wage scales offered this 
zroup frequently sank below the minimum subsistence levels 
sstablished by the relief administration. Of the 164 cases involv- 
ng occupations (including the four adjudged to be flat refus- 
als), sixty-five were found to be persons who had never been 
on the relief rolls or who were at the time outside the juris- 
diction of the relief authorities; sixty-five were either at work 
tr were permanently or temporarily unemployable; fifteen did 
not receive the call or did not get the job; ten refused for sound 
reasons; and in five cases the records were confused but pointed 
o the guiltlessness of the client. On the whole, the notion that 
‘forcible measures should be introduced into the relief program 
to get able-bodied persons to work” is a gross extravagance. 
The findings of this study warrant the statement that for each 
man or woman who would refuse a job which could reasonably 
se accepted, there are hundreds who would be willing and 
anxious to accept work if it would get them off relief. In only 
four cases of the entire 164 originally reported was it discovered 
that workers had flatly refused to accept jobs without clear 
justification. Three ignored job calls which they were known to 
nave received and relief was immediately withdrawn in each 
case. The fourth, having ignored a call and announced that he 
was “through with work” received no more relief. This FERA 
‘eport concludes. 

“The first problem involved is that of employability. Giving 
Jue consideration to the attendant circumstances of each case, 
ind adopting common sense as the yard stick of social policy, 
10w many could be called employable? 

“Twenty-four of them have dependent children. A large ma- 
ority are homemakers. Even though they may once have been 
oroperly classified as domestics, is it proper to so classify them 
10w? The public employment office recognizes this problem 
und, were it not for the failure of some of these women ade- 
juately to state the facts when they register, they would be 
lassified as ‘unemployable.’ 

“The second problem involved relates to the abuses of ‘live 
n’ requirements. It is known that if a domestic lives in the 
1ome of her employer, in many cases she is practically forced 
o render twenty-four hour service. Even though these inciden- 
al circumstances are waived, the fact remains that in at least 
leven of the thirty-one cases under discussion, it would have 
seen impossible for the worker to accept a “live in” job. 

“Finally, the third problem involved—and this is likewise in- 
eparably related to relief policy—is wages. In at least one half 
f the thirty-one cases studied the wage offered was not only 
inder the exceedingly low standard obtained for this service, 
yut it was also insufficient to meet the minimum subsistence 
reeds of the households involved as defined by the relief bu- 
eau. Whether workers should be permitted to accept such jobs, 
ven under pressure of dire need, is open to question on 
rounds of wise social policy. They certainly should not be 
ompelled to accept them. A number of cases were found in 
vhich the prospective employer of a domestic announced one 
vage at the public employment office and a much lower rate 
o the applicant for the job. Meanwhile, the whole situation 
as been much aggravated by reason of the fact that many 
amilies who were unable to afford domestic servants in the 
vast are now offering $3 to $4 a week or less for a maid, ex- 
ecting to get one, and raising complaint against the relief 
uthorities when they do not. That it is difficult to secure do- 
nestics for some jobs offered is readily admitted; but that 
lomestics in particular need protection against low wages and 
infair conditions cannot be gainsaid. Until reasonable and just 
tandards are established and maintained, merely to affirm that 
some of them find more security in relief than work,’ is to 
eg the main question. (Continued on page 464) 


A Letter from Tom Mooney 


California State Prison, 
San Quentin, California. 


. . Our next step is to make our record before the 
Commissioner that the California Supreme Court has 
appointed to sit in a hearing on our case. After 19 
years in prison we have hope at last. But our situation is 
a serious one, financially. The hearing before the Com- 
missioner will Jast about a month at least and there are 
depositions in many parts of this country to be taken, 
scores of witnesses to be contacted, expenses for our 
attorneys, and for our junior counsel for the three months 
during which time he will close his office and devote 
his entire time to the preparation of our case—the 
drudgery before the actual hearing. 


What can you do about this for us? 


We have to have assistance to make our chances for 
victory more secure when the case finally comes before 
the courts. 


Address All Communications and 


Make All Funds Payable to 


Tom Mooney 


Molders’ Defense Committee 
P.O. BOX 1475-X SAN FRANCISCO 


Formed by Members of International Molders Union 164 
TOM MOONEY—Director 


Choose 
The Boardwalk Hotel That Gives 


GREATEST VALUE 


THE Chelsea offers incomparable value! All the advantages ef 
comfortable ocean-view bedrooms, wide verandahs overlook- 
ing boardwalk and sea, the most delicious of meals in a spacious 
dining room with full beach view, all for rates that are un- 
peralloled for quality. Choose the Chelsea, for its discriminating 
clientele. 


intel Chelsra 


BOARDWALK at MORRIS AVENUE 
ATLANTIC CITY OPEN ALL YEAR 
Jee} Hillman J. Christian Myers 


COMPARE THESE 
VALUES 


3.00 per person $4 .00 per person 

up with meals up without meals 
SPECIAL WEEKLY OR SEASON RATES 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


Julian A. Hillman 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS" AND COLLEGES 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Curriculum for 1935-36 


ae school year is divided into four quarters and stu- 
dents may enroll at the beginning of any quarter except 
the summer. Training is offered in all fields of social work. 
The diploma can be earned in eighteen months. 


Full Time Students 
iN ROSE of field work and courses is planned ac- 


cording to the student's needs and desires. Application 
for admission must be filed two months before the quarter 
in which the student plans to enter. 
Part Time Students 
AE months’ program of special correlated evening 
courses has been planned for social workers who can 


take only one or two courses a quarter. Applications should 
be on file several weeks before the beginning of each quarter. 


Write the Registrar for catalogues. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL | 
For SOcIAL WorK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1936 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for September, 1935 


The Later Social Adjustment of Problem Children: 
A Report of Fourteen Follow-up Investigations. 
Edited by Helen Leland Witmer. 


Yearly subscription, $2.00. Single copy, 75 cents 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


- SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Professional education in nursing for graduates of 
accredited colleges. Course leads to degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A limited number of scholarships available to 
students of high promise. 


Address 
The Dean, SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree i in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few olar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications, 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 


Co-educational day school. Pre-school: elementary: high school. 


Tel. Riverside 9-0314 
149 WEST 93RD STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write for catalog. 


HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 35 minutes from New York City 


Coeducational. Day and Boarding. 
Nursery through First Year of High School. 
Curriculum based on Contemporary social needs. 
Visitors welcome by apron Genie 
Telephone: Croton S14 
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MICHIGAN INSTITUTE 
of the 
HEALTH AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ROBERT W. KELso, Director 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Two Year Course Leading to the Degrees of Master 


in Social Science and Doctorate in 
Public Welfare. 


A NEW PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
OPENING IN THE FALL OF 1935 


For Further Information Address 


MICHIGAN INSTITUTE 
40 East Ferry Street Detroit, Michigan 


Something New — — — 


Noiseless Typing made available 
to all business. 


THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small type- 
writer, light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. 
Capable of the highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, 
manifolding or cutting of stencilZA—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 


112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone: ALgonquin 4-7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


Special discounts to social organizations and teachers 


Che University of Chiragn 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


Academic Year 1935-36 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Summer Quarter, 1936 
First Term, June 24-July 24 
Second Term, July 27-August 28 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly 
for Social Workers. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with 


The University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the profes- 
sional degree, Master of Social Work. 


Special and Extension Courses 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7496 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER — Young 
man, college graduate, social work training, 
five years Jewish Centre experience, camp- 
ing director, supervisor of activities in home 
for boys, desires connection beginning Sep- 
tember in Jewish entre, Settlement, 
Orphanage or other social agency. 17289 
Survey. 


Registered Nurse (N. Y.), Public Health training 
and experience; also four years family case 
work, desires position, medical social work, 
public health or family welfare. Box 17308 
SuRVEY. 


Case Worker—graduate of School of Social 
Work; experience in Child Welfare and 
Family Case Work agencies. Desires position 
with private agency. 7310 Survey. 


MATRON or DIETITICIAN with twelve years’ 
experience wishes position in non-sectarian 
or Jewish institution. 7311 Survey. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Young man, 28, M.S. in Edu- 
eation, desires position with school or 
agency; experienced in Binet testing. 7312 
Survey. 


USED BOOKS 


40% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field 
workers. In good condition, but 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER ComPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 


PS | 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency | 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 

Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-profit making. 4 


| 


Jook onl race] 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York © 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. | 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORE 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing: | 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, | 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. | 


LITERARY SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepare: | 
Prompt scholarly service based on extensi’s| 
research facilities and experience. Author | 
Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, Ne’ 
York City. i 


Complete Manuscript Placemen' 


service. Novels, Stories, Books placed, criticize) 
edited, revised. New authors invited. Professiorm 
assistance in placement and publication of fiction, nov 


fiction. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
Laurence Roberts, Literary Agent 


47 West 42nd Street New Yor, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


without that new look! 


For complete list write EROS DAT RCS 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
112 E. 19 Street New York, N. Y. 


a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
$1.00 prepaid. 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


What Range of Income Can We Tolerate? An 
administrator of social work stated the prob- 
lem. (‘‘U.S.A., A Blueprint of Fair Compe- 
tition’’) offers an answer. 
coin card for remittance ($.20) by Charles 
N. Young, 7 Bacon St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Believing some men and women are burdene! 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexir, 
personal problems, a retired physician offey 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. Ny 
fees. 7299 Survey. 


Samuel F, 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


32 pp. Sent with 


HARVEST AND RELIEF 


(Continued from page 461) 


Needless to say that John Jones, in search of a household 
worker, with two or more unrestored depression pay-cuts, soar- 
ing food prices, three small children and an ailing wife, doesn’t 
agree with these conditions. He cannot afford to pay much and 
must have help in the home. This is being met in some in- 
stances by part-time workers supplied from relief rolls. 

Likewise the debt-ridden farmer fails to understand a world 
where he must work without help to support able-bodied men 
on relief rolls in idleness. Since he must forever take chances 
with the weather and on getting a fair price for his product, 
his greatest efforts are bent on keeping down the overhead by 
trimming labor costs. Being possessed of property, even if 
mortgaged, gives him the upper hand in his community and 
the farm organizations have made him politically powerful. So 
when his voice is raised against “those loafers on relief,” the 
relief stops until the harvesting is done. Meanwhile the low- 
paid and unorganized part-time agriculture workers and do- 
mestics, inarticulate and without political power, take either 
relief or jobs when they can get them and remain on a bare 
subsistence level both ways. 


A UNIFIED FISC 
(Continued from page 460) 


ardized. After recognized minimum services are provided 
is desirable for governments to supplement the minimum, t 
experiment with new things and an increasing range of se\ 
vices. Allocation must provide for this, and freedom to allocat 
receipts above the service minimum must be guaranteed. Like 
wise provision must be made for collecting supplemental fund) 

Perhaps the surcharge device or the use of centime 
additionnels after the European fashion may be considered t) 
provide for this need. Otherwise, governmental decadence oF 
the part of subordinate units will soon commence. On the othe 
hand, these additions must be strictly limited else the benefit 
of integration will be destroyed. 

In spite of the difficulties, the ideal to which any natioi 
should aspire is the development of a territorially uniform rew 
enue system, based fundamentally upon direct personal taxatiow 
related to capacity to pay, provision being made for the division 
of revenue yields among subordinate governments. In short: 
the desideratum is a unified government with a unified fisc: 
Each step toward its realization is a test of national unity. Are 
we a nation, or still only a series of states? 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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NINE PLAYS sy sernarp sHAW 
FREE—for your library 


ONTINUED FROM BACK COVER 


edition of Mr. Shaw’s NINE PLAYS will immediately be put aside in 


your name, and held until we hear whether or not you decide to join. 


In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining in de- 
tail how the Club operates. Study this booklet at your leisure; have the 
members of your family do likewise; you may be surprised, for in- 


CONTENTS: 


SAINT JOAN stance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you have to 
pay any fixed sum each year; nor, as many people imagine, that you 
CAESAR AND : 
are obliged to take one book every month (you may take as few as 
CLEOPATRA 


four a year); nor even that you are obliged in any month to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. Moreover, you are kept com- 
pletely informed at all times by monthly reports, without a cent of 
expense, about all the important new books. 

Here is a very interesting fact; over 100,000 families—and 
highly judicious readers they are, judging by the books they select 
—now get most of their books through the Book-of-the-Month 
Club; and of these tens of thousands of people not a single one was 


MRS. WARREN’S 
PROFESSION 


MAN AND SUPERMAN 
ARMS AND THE MAN 
CANDIDA 
Pee > FIRST PLAY induced to join by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his 
Own initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who were mem- 
bers, or after simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts 
about the many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you 

as a book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you would like to receive a copy of Nine ales mail the post- 
card at once. (it is an inquiry merely and involves no obligation); 
then, after reading the booklet referred to, if you decide to join, the 


free copy being reserved in your name will at once be shipped to you. 
The Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. © 386 Fourth Ave. ® New York, N. Y. 


DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


ANDROCLES AND 
THE LION 


Do Not Hesitate to Mail This Card ... The Post- 
office Will Accept It... No Stamp Needed 


FREE...for your library 


HE explanation of this unusual offer to book 

lovers is that the Book-of-the-Month Club recently 
obtained the rights to print, for the special benefit of 
its members, a fine library edition of Mr. Shaw’s most 
famous plays. Its contents are listed on the other side. 
They include (as will be seen) the very pick of the 
masterpieces with which Shaw has edified thoughtful 
people during the past forty years. And, of course, his 
famous Prefaces to them are also included. 

This handsome and valuable volume has recently 
been distributed by the Club as a book dividend among 
its members. A few thousand additional copies were 
printed for possible new members, as a good way to 
illustrate only one of the things the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is now doing for the discerning book readers of 
the country. For several years now close to one million 
dollars worth of books EACH YEAR have been dis- 
tributed, free, among the Club’s members; books like 


© Dayart Studios 


this one which no person with a well rounded library 


would want to be without. 
This striking photograph of Mr. Shaw is one 


What we here propose to you is this: mail the inquiry of a number taken by the veteran editor, Bo ) 
Davis, whose hobby is portrait photography. 
“While focussing on the picture,” he writes 
“the object being to capture the clear, steady) 
gaze that is characteristic of Mr. Shaw, I said? 
‘Curious, isn’t it, that every great man re 
sembles in some particular a greater man.’ | 
“Tt doesn’t ‘apply in my case,’ Shaw replied 
without a flicker. ‘There is none,’ 
““T was thinking of Moses.’ 
“G. B. S. had the good grace to laugh hea 
ily, and let it go at that.” 


coupon below to us, and a copy of ‘this fine library 


FIRST ~CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 419 


(Sec. $10 PL&R) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC 
386 FOURTH AVENUE 


NO STAMP NEEDED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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